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“Toaster-Stove’ is the Word Today; 
Not “Toaster’—But “Toaster-Stove”’ 


Few people would care to live 
on toast alone, but who wouldn't 
be glad to choose his daily menu 
from the good things that can be 
prepared on the Westinghouse 
T oaster-Stove P 

The demand for the Toaster- 
Stove and the constant use to 
which it is put indicate how 
people stand on this question. 

The Toaster-Stove is a big sell- 
er all the year around. In sum- 
mer a stock of Toaster -Stoves 
fairly melts away. 

The more Toaster-Stoves you 
have on your lines the greater the 
number of housekeepers singing 
the praises of electric cooking 
and your electric service. 

From your point of view the 
Toaster-Stove is an ideal device 
because it is used day in and day 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 





out, year after year. One Toaster- 
Stove in use continually is better 
for you than half a dozen devices 
used only now and then. 


Verify this question of use. 
Inquire from several of your cus- 
tomers who own Toaster-Stoves 
if they use them. If you will 
take the trouble to investigate 
thoroughly, the result can be but 
one thing—you will decide to 
boost the Toaster-Stove—to make 
it your leader. 


Right now is the big Toaster- 
Stove season. Prepare forit. Dis- 
play Toaster-Stoves in your win- 
dow. Advertise Toaster-Stoves 
in your newspapers. Talk 
Toaster-Stoves to your customers. 
Examine your stock of Toaster- 
Stoves. Order more Toaster- 
Stoves. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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This issue of 


ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISE 


1s devoted exclusively to the 
story of the Thirty-stxth 
Convention of the National 
Electric Light Association, 
held in Chicago, June First 
to Fifth. 


In the commerctal sessions, 
the Commercial Section pre- 
sented the frutts of its year’s 
work, which ts laid before you 
in this magazine, together with 
other papers, discusstons, news, 
and gosstp of the convention, of 
particular interest and value to 
the central station commercial 
man. 
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Peerless Fractional Horse- 
Power Motors and Low- 
Volt Generators 





are widely used wherever A.C. or D.C. 
small-motor drive or storage battery 
work is required. On their merits, they 
have gathered tremendous selling mo- 
mentum. 


You ean easily make them big profit 
producers for you. 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Warren, Ohio 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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LOTS of merchants in your town won't buy electric signs because they can't afford 
a big lamp letter sign—and they won’t own a cheap looking sign. 


Show THEM the FLEXLUME Sign and they will buy. Moderate in price. Cost 
of operation within the reach of all. 

One lamp behind each letter. A reflector behind each lamp. Prismatic glass letters. 
The light shines through, clear and sparkling. A perfect night and day sign. 


The quality and character of FLEXLUME signs satisfies the man who is too proud 
to buy the cheap and shoddy. The low cost sells him a big sign instead of a little one. 


Here’s the key to sign business you have never been able to reach. We will help 
you get it. 


Send for Our Proposition Today. 


THE FLEXLUME SIGN CO., 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
746 First National Bank Bldg., 


Chicago, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 


1112 West Sixteenth Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
































This Ad is For Men Who Don’t 
Want to Handle Washers 


For such men we have a message: 





Comparatively few central station men know 
how to sell washers. 


Few realize why they should sell them. 
We can tell you both; the how and the why. 


Because we have been dealing for many 
years with electric light companies, we know 
the central station man’s appliance problems 
and we can talk to him intelligently and 
from his point of view. 


It. doesn’t make any difference to you what 
kind of an appliance you sell so long as that 
appliance gives satisfaction, wins customers, 
equalizes your load and consumes current. 


You’ll sell current for anything from a trunk 
line railroad to a toy train of cars if you get 
the right price per kwh. 

The reason electric-drive washers are not 
an important and profitable feature of your 
appliance salesroom is because nobody has 
ever shown you why or how you can make 
them both important and profitable. 


We ask for an opportunity to do just that. 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the THOR Electric Home Laundry Machine 


General Office and Works, Cor. Clinton and Monroe Streets. Chicago, Illinois 
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| The Thirty-Sixth Convention 


National Electric Light Association Holds Hard-Working Convention in Chicago 


ITH an advance registra- 

tion of 1,372 and a total 
attendance of 4,000, the 
thirty-sixth Convention of 
the National Electric Light 
Association fell short of 
being a numerical record- 
breaker; but it was notable 
for the quality of the papers presented, for 
the earnestness of the discussion, and for the 
singleness of purpose displayed by the dele- 
gates. It was in a true sense a “‘working 
convention”’—a gathering of serious men 
intent upon developing themselves, the pro- 
perties under their control, and the industry 
which they serve. 

Perhaps it is unfair to the retiring adminis- 
tration to compare the 1911 and 1913 Con- 
ventions as regards registration. At the 
New York meeting, many hundreds were 
officially present who never attended a meet- 
ing, and many hundreds more of the names 
enrolled were of wives and friends of local 
Class B and E members. At Chicago, it 
was not permitted the local men to register 
guests and the only Chicago ladies officially 
present were guests of out-of-town delegates. 
This ruling, according to those in charge of 
the registration, made a very great differ- 
ence in the figures, and if the same plan had 
been followed in Chicago as in New York, 
the meeting of 1913 would have been a re- 
cord-breaker. 

And this would be only natural. Since 
the Chicago Convention of 1908, the Asso- 
ciation has increased its membership 800 
per cent. The Commercial Section, ac- 
knowledged by Past-President Tait as the 











Frank M. Tait, Past President, N. E. L. A, 


most vital factor in the present progress of 
the central station industry, is only three 
years old. The securing of members has 
outstripped ordinary solicitation and has 
become a propaganda for the organization 
of the entire industry. With such tremend- 
ous and rapid forward strides, the Chicago 
Convention of 1913 marks the climax of the 
Association Conventions. They can grow no 
larger without becoming utterly unwieldy; 
they cannot retain their present size 
because even now such a convention rep- 
resents too great an outlay, not alone of 





Joseph B. McCall, President, N. 2. E.. A. 


money; but of time, which is more precious 
than money. As the retiring president 
pointed out in his address, the next big prob- 
lem of the Association must be the devising 
of a plan whereby the benefits of the con- 
ventions can be secured at less cost to the 
industry. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the 
Chicago Convention was the effort, especial- 
ly in the Commercial Sessions, to bring the 
representatives of smaller companies into 
prominence. The Commercial Section has 
been criticised—was even criticised on the 
Convention floor—because its destinies are 
ruled by a group of men connected with the 
larger central stations. Mr. Lloyd’s state- 
ment that such criticism was unjust, that 
under his administration men not well 
known in the industry had been urged to act 
on committees and even to accept member- 
ship in,the Section’s Executive Committee, 


was a revelation to many of the lesser lights 
present. 

However, to these men and their mana- 
gers attendance at frequent executive or 
other committee meetings becomes an im- 
possibility on the face of it. For example, 
it was pointed out that the trip from the 
coast to Chicago represented an outlay of 
from $250 to $500. Hence it is at once con- 
ceivable that on occasions such a trip to a 
committee meeting might cost the small 
member a goodly share of his month’s net 
sarnings. It is an unfortunate but ab- 
solutely practical obstacle. 

It seems a pity, too, for it evidences no 
lack of interest on the part of the distantly- 
situated small member. On the other 
hand, near-at-hand members are sometimes 
amused by, even though they admire, the 
keen eagerness displayed by the far-western 
or the far-eastern man at a Commercial 
Session. He literally eats up everything 
good that comes along. 

An aside of M. C. Osborne of Spokane, 
to a friend, is a case in point. The Second 
Commercial Session was running late, and 
the friend remarked the same to Mr. Os- 
borne. “I don’t care, if it is late,” answered 
the latter, “Dll stick.” And stick he did, 
often voicing his approval of a meaty para- 
graph in a merchandising or advertising 
report. 

The big men in the industry, even if they 
are filling important positions, are not ex- 
ploiting the Association for their own selfish 
ends or those of the companies they repre- 
sent. The cost in time and money to them- 





T. C. Martin, Secretary, N, E. L. A, 
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selves is tremendous, and far outweighs the 
benefit they could possibly derive from 
Association activities. They know that the 
small company men need the Association 
most, and are not only willing but anxious 
that they shall be adequately represented 
and that they shall get maximum good 
from the labors of the Association and its 
officials. It’s just a question, therefore, 
of physical disability on the part of the small 
men. Valuable and broadening as would be 
executive committee membership to them, 
they simply cannot afford the luxury. 

An important development which does 
not attract attention in the reports, but 
which is vital to the growth and proper con- 
duct of the Commercial Section, was the 
work of a committee which for lack of a better 
name was called the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. This was appointed by Chairman 
Lloyd several months ago to comb over the 
Executive Committee, and devise some plan 
whereby it should not be, as in the past, a 
self-perpetuating body. The result of this 
movement was the present scheme of elect- 
ing members to the Commercial Section 
Executive Committee for definite terms of 
three years. Of those elected at the 1913 
Convention, the terms of six will expire 
next year, six more the year after, and in the 
third year the last of the present committee 
will be retired. Thus, by putting in six new 
members each year, the Committee has the 
advantage of new blood and ‘actual ex- 
perience at one and the same time. 

The coming year promises much to the 
commercial men of the industry. With the 
Section headed by so able and experienced 
a chairman as T. I. Jones, the administra- 
tion will be conservatively aggressive. The 
additions to the Executive Committee will 
make for broader representation and con- 
sequently broader policies than heretofore. 

E. W. Lloyd as chairman performed 
notable service for every man in the new- 
business branch of the industry. He found 
the organization in a formative and almost 
chaotic condition. He turned it over to his 
successor a smooth-running, efficient ma- 
chine for co-operative development. None 
who saw his quiet, keen, direct handling 
of the Commercial Sessions of this Con- 
vention could help appreciating the results 
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and the manner of his administration. 
We owe him both thanks and congratu- 
lations. 








NEW EXECUTIVE STAFF 


President . . . J. B. McCall 
Ist Vice President John A. Brippon 
2d Vice President . H.H. Scott 
3d Vice President . E. W. Lloyd 
4th Vice President . . E. C. Beal 
areasurer.. .- + W. F. Wells 
Secretary .. T. C. Martin 
Asst. Secretary . S. A. Sewall 
Executive Committee 

W. C. Eglin 

W.N. Ryerson 

H. C. Abell 

R. S. Orr 

A. C. Einstein 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Chairman... ._ T.I. Jones 
Vice Chairman. . E.L. Callahan 
2d Vice Chairman Douglas Burnett 
Secretary ao J. F. Becker 
Asst. Secretary Miss G. Burkhalter 


Directors 


E. W. Lloyd, T. I. Jones, Douglas 
Burnett, J. F. Becker, C. A. Little-' 
field, J. C. McQuiston, F. H. Gale, 
F. B. Rae, Jr., H. J. Gille, H. N. 
McConnell, L. R. Wallis, J. G. 
Israel, E. A. Gaskill, N. H. Boynton, 
W. E. Robertson, Ernest McCleary. 




















Impressive Rejuvenation 


Large Class of Candidates— Elaborate 
Entertainment 

A class of 194 candidates was initiated 
into the Jovian Order at a monster rejuven- 
ation held at White City on Thursday, 
June 5, after which 750 Jovians sat down 
to an excellent dinner and cabaret. 

Sightseeing buses were provided at every 
important hotel and at Medinah Temple, 
so that the trip to the big South Side play- 
ground was in itself one of the pleasurable 
incidents of the week. 

The Jovians practically owned White 
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The Commercial Section’s Meeting Tent praved the most comfortable of the three meeting places at the Chicago Convention 
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City for the evening. The great ballroom 
was turned over to them for the exercises 
of initiation and later they had exclusive use 
of the entire dining hall. Elaborate prep- 
arations had been made, for which A. A. 
Gray of the Electrical Review was largely 
responsible, both for the impressive cere- 
mony and a jovial joviation. The degree 
team consisted of: Sam A. Hobson, Jup- 
iter; W. E. Finley, Neptune; John W. Fos- 
ter, Mars; George C. Richards, Pluto; R. 
E. McDuff, Apollo; O. L. Johnson, Hercules; 
A. V. Selzer, Avrenim; Tom C. Hawkins, 
Vulcan, and F. L. Lewis, Chief Imp. 


Golden Poppy Special 

The only special train of the Convention 
that proved in any degree a disappointment 
was the Golden Poppy Special which arrived 
Sunday morning. Due to actual and im- 
pending strikes among linemen on_ the 
coast, fully forty-five cancellations were 
made which cut the number of Coast del- 
egates practically in half. E. B. Strong, 
of the Journal of Electricity, who had charge 
of the transportation arrangements, was 
unable to come and his place was taken by 
A. H. Halloran, of the same publication. 

At Sacramento, Ogden, and other points 
along the way, local electrical interests met 
the train and added to the entertainment. 
Candy and cigars were bountifully supplied 
by the Wagner Electric Manufacturing 
Company and flowers by the General Elec- 
tric Company. A feature of the trip was a 
“convention daily” issued by Thomas E. 
Collins of the Westinghouse Companies. 
Bridge parties and musicals were a part of 
the entertainment provided. 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company 

The Benjamin exhibit consisted of light- 
ing specialties and fixtures. No great 
effort was made to demonstrate the num- 
erous Benjamin specialties, but the com- 
pany’s representatives made the booth one of 
the popular lounging places of the conven- 
tion. Among those who extended Benjamin 
good-fellowship were: W. D. Steel, vice 
president; H. E. Watson, sales manager; 
Fred’k H. Poss, Pacific Coast manager; 
B. G. Kodjbanoff, eastern manager, and A. 
N. Fox, advertising manager. 
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Sessions of Interest to Commercial Men 


Vital Features of the Thirty-Siath Convention Condensed for the 


“¢ ROM every standpoint, the 
~ 1913 Chicago Convention 
was the most successful 
in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. The statement is 
trite and perhaps  super- 
<< fluous, but when one re- 
: “e+ calls the many notable 
gatherings of other years, that sustained 
interest and increased value of this Con- 
vention are perhaps its most remarkable 
feature. 

The Medinah Temple provided ideal Con- 
vention accommodations. The great audi- 
torium, which seats almost 5,000, was ample 
for the General Sessions: the tent audi- 
torium, erected in a secluded court behind 
the Temple, made the open-air sessions 
particularly popular: the ample club rooms 
were adequate for committee meetings and 
for those sessions which attracted only lim- 
ited attendance, while the Temple’s ample 
checking facilities provided the maximum 





“convenience for registration booths,  in- 


formation offices, checking, etc. 
Remarkable indeed was the fact that 
when the first general Session was called to 
order, practically every delegate in the city 
was present. There was little lounging 
about, little waste of time or of the oppor- 





E. W. Lloyd 


Retiring Chairman of Commercial Section 


tunity which the Convention offered. 
Those present, from the highest to the low- 
est, were vitally and continuously interested. 
And this interest was repaid from the first 
hour by a program of unusual merit pre- 
sented at sessions in which there was not a 
dry moment. 


First General Session 
This Session, with its many evidences of 


the healthy growth and solidarity of the 
Association and of the industry it repre- 
sented, fittingly launched the formal side 
of the Convention. 

In behalf of Mayor Harrison, Lawrence 
E. McGann, Commissioner of Public Works, 
welcomed the delegates to the City of Chi- 
cago and gave assurance of the city’s keen 
interest in the work of the Association. He 
laid stress on the two phases of public utility 
work that go more directly home to the 











Theodore I. Jones, New Chairman Commercial 
Section 


‘ 
municipal official—the crime preventive 
power of good street lighting, and consider- 
ate public service. 

President Frank M. Tait’s address was 
a fine tribute to the work done by the offi- 
cials, committees and office organization of 
the Association. He showed that there had 
been over 800 per cent gain in membership 
since the last Convention was held in Chi- 
cago five years ago. This rapid growth 
pointed to one danger that would have to be 
provided for in the future—the unwieldi- 
ness of conventions to come if there was not 
a change in the present method of conduct- 
ing them. The present Convention evi- 
denced this fact. 

President Tait endorsed the Bulletin, the 
Question Box and the Lecture Bureau of 
the Association, and praised the great ac- 
tivity of the Commercial Section. To in- 
sure greater efficiency and to minimize 
danger of overlapping of papers, he recom- 
mended that the Hydro-Electrical and 
Technical Sections should be interlocked 
at future conventions. 

The satisfactory condition of the Asso- 
ciation’s finances, evidence of better under- 
standing between association members and 


Busy Stay-at- Homes 


public utility commissions, the steady re- 
duction of central station rates, the co- 
operative help of the Association to member 
companies that had been feeling the pres- 
sure of municipal ownership agitation, better 
cooperative development and better con- 
solidation in the industry, were other points 
in the President’s address. He also pleaded 
for a comprehensive plan that would greatly 
increase the annual income of the Associ- 
ation. 

The report of the Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Industry, read by H. H. 
Scott of New York, revealed the Associ- 
ation to have 12,442 members, with the 
gain in company section memberships in 
proportion. These company sections have 
been clearing houses for the promotion of 
business in cities, and are vital factors in the 
rapid increase in Assoc ation membership. 
Mr. Scott considered that there were ample 
grounds for the continuance of the growth 
of the Association. 

The report of Secretary T. C. Martin was 
a fruitful paper that touched on many in- 
teresting phases of Association activity. 
He thought that the huge volume of corres- 
pondence, both within and without his 
office, evidenced the intimate relations of 
all branches of the industry. 





George Williams 
Organizer and First Chairman of Commercial Section 


Paul Lupke’s papers have become a 
feature of the annual Conventions. The 
“Ben Franklin of the electrical industry” 
this year offered a paper on “Anticipation.” 
It was a plea more to the younger men 
rather than to the older delegates wrapped 
up in the immedaicy of Convention pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Lupke said that the power 
of anticipation was the accomplishment 
that contributed most to success in life. 
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selves is tremendous, and far outweighs the 
benefit they could possibly derive from 
Association activities. They know that the 
small company men need the Association 
most, and are not only willing but anxious 
that they shall be adequately represented 
and that they shall get maximum good 
from the labors of the Association and its 
officials. It’s just a question, therefore, 
of physical disability on the part of the small 
men. Valuable and broadening as would be 
executive committee membership to them, 
they simply cannot afford the luxury. 

An important development which does 
not attract attention in the reports, but 
which is vital to the growth and proper con- 
duct of the Commercial Section, was the 
work of a committee which for lack of a better 
name was called the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. This was appointed by Chairman 
Lloyd several months ago to comb over the 
Executive Committee, and devise some plan 
whereby it should not be, as in the past, a 
self-perpetuating body. The result of this 
movement was the present scheme of elect- 
ing members to the Commercial Section 
Executive Committee for definite terms of 
three years. Of those elected at the 1913 
Convention, the terms of six will expire 
next year, six more the year after, and in the 
third year the last of the present committee 
will be retired. Thus, by putting in six new 
members each year, the Committee has the 
advantage of new blood and actual ex- 
perience at one and the same time. 

The coming year promises much to the 
commercial men of the industry. With the 
Section headed by so able and experienced 
a chairman as T. I. Jones, the administra- 
tion will be conservatively aggressive. The 
additions to the Executive Committee will 
make for broader representation and con- 
sequently broader policies than heretofore. 

E. W. Lloyd as chairman performed 
notable service for every man in the new- 
business branch of the industry. He found 
the organization in a formative and almost 
chaotic condition. He turned it over to his 
successor a smooth-running, efficient ma- 
chine for co-operative development. None 
who saw his quiet, keen, direct handling 
of the Commercial Sessions of this Con- 
vention could help appreciating the results 
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and the manner of his administration. 
We owe him both thanks and congratu- 
lations. 








NEW EXECUTIVE STAFF 


President J. B. McCall 
Ist Vice President John A. Brippon 
2d Vice President H. H. Scott 
3d Vice President E. W. Lloyd 
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field, J. C. McQuiston, F. H. Gale, 
F. B. Rae, Jr., H. J. Gille, H. N. 
McConnell, L. R. Wallis, J. G. 
Israel, E. A. Gaskill, N. H. Boynton, 
W. E. Robertson, Ernest McCleary. 




















Impressive Rejuvenation 


Large Class of Candidates— Elaborate 
Entertainment 

A class of 194 candidates was initiated 
into the Jovian Order at a monster rejuven- 
ation held at White City on Thursday, 
June 5, after which 750 Jovians sat down 
to an excellent dinner and cabaret. 

Sightseeing buses were provided at every 
important hotel and at Medinah Temple, 
so that the trip to the big South Side play- 
ground was in itself one of the pleasurable 
incidents of the week. 

The Jovians practically owned White 
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The Commercial Section’s Meeting Tent proved the most comfortable of the three meeting places at the Chicago Convention 
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City for the evening. The great ballroom 
was turned over to them for the exercises 
of initiation and later they had exclusive use 
of the entire dining hall. Elaborate prep- 
arations had been made, for which A. A. 
Gray of the Electrical Review was largely 
responsible, both for the impressive cere- 
mony and a jovial joviation. The degree 
team consisted of: Sam A. Hobson, Jup- 
iter; W. E. Finley, Neptune; John W. Fos- 
ter, Mars; George C. Richards, Pluto; R. 
E. McDuff, Apollo; O. L. Johnson, Hercules; 
A. V. Selzer, Avrenim; Tom C. Hawkins, 
Vulcan, and F. L. Lewis, Chief Imp. 
Golden Poppy Special 

The only special train of the Convention 
that proved in any degree a disappointment 
was the Golden Poppy Special which arrived 
Sunday morning. Due to actual and im- 
pending strikes among linemen on_ the 
coast, fully forty-five cancellations were 
made which cut the number of Coast del- 
egates practically in half. E. B. Strong, 
of the Journal of Electricity, who had charge 
of the transportation arrangements, was 
unable to come and his place was taken by 
A. H. Halloran, of the same publication. 

At Sacramento, Ogden, and other points 
along the way, local electrical interests met 
the train and added to the entertainment. 
Candy and cigars were bountifully supplied 
by the Wagner Electric Manufacturing 
Company and flowers by the General Elec- 
tric Company. A feature of the trip was a 
“convention daily” issued by Thomas E. 
Collins of the Westinghouse Companies. 
Bridge parties and musicals were a part of 
the entertainment provided. 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company 

The Benjamin exhibit consisted of light- 
ing specialties and fixtures. No great 
effort was made to demonstrate the num- 
erous Benjamin specialties, but the com- 
pany’s representatives made the booth one of 
the popular lounging places of the conven- 
tion. Among those who extended Benjamin 
good-fellowship were: W. D. Steel, vice 
president; H. E. Watson, sales manager; 
Fred’k H. Poss, Pacific Coast manager; 
B. G. Kodjbanoff, eastern manager, and A. 
N. Fox, advertising manager. 
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Sessions of Interest to Commercial Men 


Vital Features of the Thirty-Sizth Convention Condensed for the Busy Stay-at- Homes 


3 ROM every standpoint, the 
1913 Chicago Convention 
was the most successful 
in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. The statement is 
trite and perhaps super- 
fluous, but when one re- 
calls the many notable 
gatherings v7 olla years, that sustained 
inte rest and increased value of this Con- 
vention are perhaps its most remarkable 
feature. 

The Medinah Temple provided ideal Con- 
vention accommodations. The great audi- 
torium, which seats almost 5,000, was ample 
for the General Sessions: the tent audi- 
torium, erected in a secluded court behind 
the Temple, made the open-air sessions 
particularly popular: the ample club rooms 
were adequate for committee meetings and 
for those sessions which attracted only lim- 
ited attendance, while the Temple’s ample 
checking facilities provided the maximum 





“convenience for registration booths, in- 


formation offices, checking, ete. 
Remarkable indeed was the fact that 
when the first general Session was called to 
order, practically every delegate in the city 
was present. There was little lounging 
about, little waste of time or of the oppor- 





E. W. Lloyd 


Retiring Chairman of Commercial Section 


tunity which the Convention offered. 
Those present, from the highest to the low- 
est, were vitally and continuously interested. 
And this interest was repaid from the first 
hour by a program of unusual merit pre- 
sented at sessions in which there was not a 
dry moment. 


First General Session 
This Session, with its many evidences of 


the healthy growth and solidarity of the 
Association and of the industry it repre- 
sented, fittingly launched the formal side 
of the Convention. 

In behalf of Mayor Harrison, Lawrence 
E. McGann, Commissioner of Public Works, 
welcomed the delegates to the City of Chi- 
cago and gave assurance of the city’s keen 
interest in the work of the Association. He 
laid stress on the two phases of public utility 
work that go more directly home to the 











Theodore I. Jones, New Chairman Commercial 
Section 


4 
municipal official—the crime preventive 
power of good street lighting, and consider- 
ate public service. 

President Frank M. Tait’s address was 
a fine tribute to the work done by the offi- 
cials, committees and office organization of 
the Association. He showed that there had 
been over 800 per cent gain in membership 
since the last Convention was held in Chi- 
cago five years ago. This rapid growth 
pointed to one danger that would have to be 
provided for in the future—the unwieldi- 
ness of conventions to come if there was not 
a change in the present method of conduct- 
ing them. The present Convention evi- 
denced this fact. 

President Tait endorsed the Bulletin, the 
Question Box and the Lecture Bureau of 
the Association, and praised the great ac- 
tivity of the Commercial Section. To in- 
sure greater efficiency and to minimize 
danger of overlapping of papers, he recom- 
mended that the Hydro-Electrical and 
Technical Sections should be interlocked 
at future conventions. 

The satisfactory condition of the Asso- 
ciation’s finances, evidence of better under- 
standing between association members and 


public utility commissions, the steady re- 
duction of central station rates, the co- 
operative help of the Association to member 
companies that had been feeling the pres- 
sure of municipal ownership agitation, better 
cooperative development and better con- 
solidation in the industry, were other points 
in the President’s address. He also pleaded 
for a comprehensive plan that would greatly 
increase the annual income of the Associ- 
ation. 

The report of the Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Industry, read by H. H. 
Scott of New York, revealed the Associ- 
ation to have 12,442 members, with the 
gain in company section memberships in 
proportion. These company sections have 
been clearing houses for the promotion of 
business in cities, and are vital factors in the 
rapid increase in Assoc ation membership. 
Mr. Scott considered that there were ample 
grounds for the continuance of the growth 
of the Association. 

The report of Secretary T. C. Martin was 
a fruitful paper that touched on many in- 
teresting phases of Association activity. 
He thought that the huge volume of corres- 
pondence, both within and without his 
office, evidenced the intimate relations of 
all branches of the industry. 





George Williams 
Organizer and First Chairman of Commercial Section 


Paul Lupke’s papers have become a 
feature of the annual Conventions. The 
“Ben Franklin of the electrical industry” 
this year offered a paper on “Anticipation.” 
It was a plea more to the younger men 
rather than to the older delegates wrapped 
up in the immedaicy of Convention pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Lupke said that the power 
of anticipation was the accomplishment 
that contributed most to success in lie. 
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Men who have lost their youth in gaining 
experience should see to it that those under 
them were started right—fitted into jobs 
that would assure them real success, and 
redeem them from a life of stagnation and 
indifference. 

In his report on the Question Box, S. A. 
Sewall showed that the lasting success of 
that institution depended on the help of 
every member of the Association. A letter 
sent during the year to every Class A mem- 
ber asking for correspondents brought 300 
correspondents who have supplied more 
material than it was possible to use in the 
limited space of the Question Box Depart- 
ment. Mr. Sewall confessed that the se- 
lection of material for Question Box pub- 
lication was quite a problem. He believed 
that the Question Box should be given over 
more and more to smaller members. The 
year brought 300 new questions to this de- 
partment, and over 1,300 answers to the 
same. 


First Commercial Session 


The address of E. W: Lloyd, Chairman of 
the Commercial Section opened this session. 
Mr. Lloyd pointed out that a great amount 
of work and money had been necessary to 
put the Section on its feet. The income 
derived from the sale of the Section’s var- 
ious publications particularly had helped, 
since the annual dues do not cover any 
more than the cost of the Quarterly Digest. 
The national advertising campaign, con- 
ducted by the Membership Committee, had 
stimulated interest in the Section. 

Mr. Lloyd pointed to the significance of 
the work of the various committees of the 
Commercial Section, and said that the 
addition of representatives of the National 
Contractors’ and Jobbers’ Associations to 
the Executive Committee had been a step 
in the right direction. The manufacturers 
made valuable contributions to the Commer- 
cial Section during the year. The Section 
was here to stay, Mr. Lloyd concluded. 

The report of the Finance Committee, 
read by Chairman T. I. Jones, revealed that 
a definite system of bookkeeping had been 
put into practice during the year, that 
5,241 had been the total revenue for the 
year from dues and sales of publications, 
and that there was now a surplus of about 
$500 in the treasury. 

In the report of the Membership Com- 
mittee, Chairman Joseph F. Becker showed 
that during the year data had been mailed 
to an available list of 2,000 prospective 
members, and that forty-six new members 
had been secured on board the Convention 
trains. A state chairman or captain was 
recommended as an adjunct to the work of 
the Committee in securing new members. 

The address of David R. Forgan, Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of Chicago 
on “How to Protect Business from Distur- 
bance Caused by Panics,” was a notable and 
highly appreciated feature of this session. 
Mr. Forgan agreed with the findings of the 
National Monetary Commission, that is to 
say, the Aldrich plan. Our banking sys- 
tem was faulty and needed four things to 
uphold it in times of financial stringency 
elastic currency, mobility of bank reserves, 
liquidity of bank assets, and a great central 
national banking institution to which the 
people always could look in times of need. 
Mr. Forgan prophesied that a definite de- 
mand for banking reform was at hand. 

The report of the Publications Committee, 
an abstract of which is published on page 
188 of this issue, excited some discussion. 
T. I. Jones, General Sales Agent of the 
Edison Electric Uluminating Company of 
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Brooklyn, said that the Section publi- 
cations were not properly appreciated by 
those who ought to appreciate them. Frank 
H. Gale, Advertising Manager of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, agreed with Mr. 
Jones, and called on non-users of the pub- 
lications for reasons why. 

Mathias Turner of the Cleveland Elec- 
tric luminating Company wondered if the 
salesmanship of the Publications Com- 
mittee was not amiss. 

M.S. Seelman of the Committee pointed 
out that the more important booklets had 
just been published, and that they shortly 
would result in larger sales than earlier 
publications had experienced. 

J. C. MeQuiston, Publicity Manager of 
the Westinghouse Company, prophesied 
that a large demand for the publications 
throughout the country would follow the 
Convention. 

C. W. Lee of New York thought that it 
was largely a matter of salesmanship. The 
necessity for adequate followup work should 
‘be impressed on central stations. 

M. C. Osborn of Spokane urged that the 
booklets should not be wasted on the cen- 
tral station official who would be too busy to 
read them. They should go direct to sales 
managers. 

E. F. McCabe of Titusville, Pa., thought 
that the residential booklet gave the im- 
pression that house wiring was an enormous 
matter. He would not use the booklet 
since it seemed to overdraw the expense and 
difficulty of wiring the home. 

John C. Parker of Rochester N. Y. said 
that “canned” literature could not be as 
good for local purposes as local literature. 
However, the Section publications were 
good enough either to pave the way for, or 
supplement, local booklets.. 

S. M. Kennedy of Los Angeles suggested 
that a sub-division of the booklets into 
sections would make them more effective 
among people too busy to read a whole 
booklet through. 

Chairman Lloyd pointed out that mem- 
ber companies could procure the publi- 
cations in sections. 

Regarding the last paper of the session, 
the report of the Electric Salesman’s Hand- 
book Committee, abstract on page 175, F. 
H. Gale said that it has developed into the 
backbone of the Commercial Section. 
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Norman Macbeth of New York suggested 
that the same attention that had made it 
a splendidly efficient publication on the 
power side now should be devoted to the 
lighting side of the field. There should be 
separate lighting sheets in the handbook, 
perhaps differentiated from the power sheets 
by colors 

E. L. Callahan, chairman of the com- 
mittee, said considerable lighting material 
already had been gathered by the present 
committee, and that lighting data should be 
taken up by the incoming committee. 

Mr. Osborn suggested that maximum 
demands should be inserted in the power 
reports published in the hand book but Mr. 
Lloyd showed the impossibility of going 
very far in that direction. T. I. Jones 
agreed with Mr. Lloyd, and emphasized 
the value of the data sheet to central stations 
as being carefully checked-up, verified data. 


Vehicle Men Dine and Talk 
Electric Vehicle Association of America 
Holds Booster Meeting. 

Almost one hundred interested central 
station men and vehicle manufacturers met 
at luncheon in the Rookwood Room of the 
Hotel LaSalle, on Tuesday, to discuss the 
plans and prospects of the Electric Vehicle 
Association of America for the coming year. 
Homer E. Niesz, Chairman of the Chicago 
Section of the Association, acted as toast- 
master, while at the speakers’ table were 
W. H. Blood, Jr., past president, Harvey 
Robinson, secretary, Frank W. Smith, W. 
J. McDowell, secretary of the Chicago Sec- 
tion, Geo. H. Jones, Walter Neumuller, W. 
J. McJunkin and P. D. Wagoner. 

Mr. McJunkin, who was the first speaker, 
reviewed the advertising activities of the 
Association for the past year. Although 
the advertising was purely educational in 
intent, it drew over 2,000 direct inquiries. 
With this result as a basis, the new cam- 
paign, according to the speaker, would be 
designed especially to produce direct re- 
turns and develop actual orders. 

F. W. Smith, Chairman of Advertising 
and Publicity Committee, explained that 
last year the contributions to the adver- 
tising fund were not properly proportioned 
among the interests represented by the 
Association membership, but that present 
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indications pointed to more equitable di- 
vision of the costs. It is planned to have 
this year’s appropriation amount to at 
least $75,000, of which approximately 
$30,000 is actually subscribed or definitely 
in sight. Compared with the last appro- 
priation of $42,000, this promises much 
vreater opportunity for profitable returns 
on the advertising investment. A number 
of interesting details of the past year’s ac- 
tivity were described by Mr. Smith and by 
W. H. Blood, Jr., and Harvey Robinson who 
also spoke. 

The luncheon developed considerable en- 
thusiasm for the work which the Associaton 
is doing, and the officers are confident that 
practically the entire balance of the appro- 
priation of $75,000 will be subscribed within 
a very few weeks. 


The Convention Circus 
An Account of One of the Week's Successes 


’ 


on the Entertainment Side 


The spacious auditorium of Medinah 
Temple was the stage on Tuesday evening, 
June 3, of one of the big hits of Convention 
Week—the joint circus of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of Chicago and 
the Chicago Electric Club. Fully two 
hundred and fifty performers made the 
success of.a show which not only included 
all the typical features of the professional 
circus, but many that were different from 
anything that any circus ever attempted 
before, and some of which were particularly 
adapted to an “electric” audience. 

From the grand opening parade of the 
entire company to the beautiful ballet of the 
youhg women of the Commonwealth Com- 
pany which ended the circus, the entire en- 
tertainment was one of surprisingly clever 
achievement for amateurs. A whole men- 
agerie of animal skins, plus human legs, per- 
formed the stereotyped tricks of profession- 
ally trained animals and many that were 
peculiar to humanity beneath animal skins. 
The clowns had many amusing novelties 
to offer, while there was ground and lofty 
tumbling, feats of strength and balancing 
and tightrope walking of a high order. The 
exceedingly well trained orchestra of the 
Commonwealth Company, a mandolin and 
guitar band, and aLyon and Healy military 
band organ, the latter a miracle of cacoph- 
ony, supplied ample music. 

Features decidedly above the ordinary in 
a circus of any kind were a huge “human- 
ized” dragon whose eyes and ponderous 
jaws flashed electric fire from vari-colored 
incandescent lamps: an impressive drill of 
the Commonwealth Edison cadets (young 
boys, which ended with an exhibition of 
wall scaling; a side-splitting burlesque ballet 
by a’group of young female impersonators, 
and a genuine and beautiful feminine ballet 
at the end of the circus. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory of all features to the large audi- 
ence was the so-called ““March of the States.” 
The ringmaster held cards, each of which 
contained the names of one of the states 
of the Union. He held up each of the cards 
in turn, and while the orchestra played a 
selection appropriate to the State that 
‘ame up in the pack, all members of the 
audience who were natives of that state were 
requested to rise and stand throughout the 
selection. As only one or two states were 
allowed to pass without at least one person 
standing in the audience, this feature of the 
cireus proved to be a novel and impressive 
mode of checking up the universal character 
of the thirty-sixth convention of the Nation- 
al Electric Association. During the course 
of the entertainment, President Frank M. 
Tait, Secretary T. C. Martin, Samuel In- 
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sull, President of the Commonwealth Ed- 
ison Company, and other prominent electric 
light men, came in for good-natured bantering 
on the part of the performers. 


Development Society Gaining 
Headway 
Annual Meeting Held in Connection with N. 
E. L. A. Convention Shows New 
Movement Flourishing 


The Society for Electrical Development 
at its annual meeting in the Hotel Sherman, 
June 2nd, made several changes in its by- 
laws, and elected directors. 

The change in the by-laws affects the 
basis upon which members are assessed for 
the support and work of the Society. Under 
the assessment plan first in force, members 
contributed amounts based upon a fractional 
percentage of their annual gross business. 
This, it developed, was unsatisfactory to 
some, who did not care to divulge exact 
figures nor possible fluctuations in the 
amount of their business. The by-law was 
therefore amended so as to establish loose 
classifications within which members might 
declare themselves, thus overcoming the 
feature of the old system. Another change, 
affecting the number of directors required 
to form a quorum, was adopted, the result 
of which will be to facilitate the work of the 
Society without jeopardizing the interests 
of any class of the membership. 

The meeting developed much enthusiasm 
when it was reported that the contributing 
membership now numbers 181, and that 
many definite promises depended upon the 
adoption of the assessment by-law which was 
passed. J. M. Wakeman, general manager, 
was unable to report definitely the total 
amount so far subscribed, due to the fact 
that many contributors had sent their appli- 
cations filled out in blank, but it was under- 
stood that approximately three-quarters 
of the $200,000 minimum fund has been 
pledged. Twenty-two new members were 
secured at the recent meeting of the Elec- 
trical Supply Jobbers Association. 

The following were elected Directors: 

For the Jobbers: W. E. Robertson, four 
years; Gerard Swope, three years; Frank S. 
Price, two years; W. W. Low, one year. 

For the Manufacturers: A.W. Burchard, 
four years; L. A. Osborne, three years; W. 
A. Layman, two years; B. M. Downs, one 
year. 

For the Contractors: Ernest Freeman, 
four years; Earnest McCleary, three years; 
J. R. Strong, two years; G. M. Sanborn, 
one year. 

For the Central Stations: Henry L. Do- 
herty, four years; W. H. Johnson, three 
years; John F. Gilchrist, two years; J. E. 
Montague, one year. 

Directors at Large: J. R. Crouse, four 
years; J. M. Wakeman, three years; C. W. 
Price, two years; the reigning Jupiter of the 
Jovian Order (as elected) one year. 


H. J. Gille With Us Again 

H. J. Gille, the second Chairman of Com- 
mercial Section, is back in the electrical field, 
He will hold an important position with the 
Puget Sound Traction and Power Company, 
where he will have full charge of all com- 
mercial work of the entire territory. 

By unanimous vote of the Executive 
Committee of the Commercial Section, Mr. 
Gille was re-elected a member of that body 
with which he served year before last, but 
which his recent work forced him to quit. 
He will take a prominent part in the prep- 
arations for!the 1915 Convention if it is held 
on the Pacific Coast as at present intended, 
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The Convention Trains 


It took six trains to carry the national 
delegates to the Convention. All trains ran 
true toschedule, excepting the Golden Poppy 
Special, on which many reservations were 
cancelled at the last moment an account of 
the serious strikes affecting the electrical 
industry throughout the west. Efficient 
management and careful planning upon 
the part of the transportation committee 
made the various trips most enjoyable. 
The New York delegation went via the Pink 
Special under charge of J. C. McQuiston, 
and the Red Special under charge of Frank 
H. Gale. 

A guessing contest for ladies was con- 
ducted aboard the Pink Special by the West- 
inghouse Company. Electric heating de- 
vices were the prizes. The Wagner Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company of St. Louis 
provided a train directory for the conven- 
ience of the passengers on both trains, and 
attractive boxes of Belle Meade Sweets for 
the women. This company, together with 
the Westinghouse Company, distributed 
cigars throughout the Pink Special, while 
the Westinghouse Company distributed 
flowers. 

Aboard the Red Special the General Elec- 
tric Company took a hand in manufacturers’ 
generosity with souvenir playing cards and 
flowers. The Wagner Company furnished 
cigars, and the Westinghouse Company 
free copies of Dr. Charles A. Lauffer’s valu- 
able little booklet on “Resuscitation.” 


Engineers Select Pittsburg for Next 
Convention 


At a meeting of the Convention Com- 
mittee of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, it was decided to hold the next 
annual convention of that Society in Pitts- 
burg during the week beginning Sept. 22nd. 

The Convention Committee, which in- 
cludes P. S. Millar, President of the Society, 
and Prof. H. S. Hower, Chairman of the 
Pittsburg Section, selected W. A. Donkin 
of the Duquesne Light Company as Chair- 
man of the Local Committee on Arrange- 
ments which will have charge of the con- 
vention. J.C. McQuiston of the Westing- 
house Company was appointed Chairman 
of the Publicity Committee and will make 
arrangements for advertising the convention. 

It is expected that several hundred en- 
gineers from all parts of the country in- 
terested in lighting in its various forms will 
be present, and the program, details of 
which have not as yet been completed, will 
consist, in addition to the technical sessions, 
of a reception and dance, several excursions, 
and visits to various industries in Pittsburg. 


Reception a Brilliant Function 


The opening reception of the 36th Con- 
vention was even more brilliant than usual 
partly because of the large number of dele- 
gates and guests who arrived in Chicago 
early but principally because the local Chi- 
cago members planned the function care- 
fully. Almost two thousand attended, and 
the large floor of Medinah Temple platform 
was thronged with dancers until a late hour. 

The Reception Committee included: Mr. 
Louis A. Ferguson, Chairman; Mr. and 
Mrs. Bion J. Arnold, Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
J. Insull, Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Byllesby, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Munroe, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward B. Ellicott, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam P. Sidley, Mr. and Mrs. Louis A. Fer- 
guson, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard E. Sunny, Mrs. 
and Mrs. Truman P. Gaylord, Mr. and Mrs. 
James M. S. Waring, Mr. Edwin W. Allen. 
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Exhibition Committee Strikes 
New Note 
Effective Planning of Exhibition Hall and 
Excellent Displays Prove Pleasing 

The exhibition at the 36th Convention 
struck a new and very pleasing note. Here- 
tofore there has been little to choose between 
N. E. L. A. Convention exhibits and the 
great popular electric shows: this 
year, by taking advantage of the archi- 
tectural restrictions of the space assigned 
to it, the exhibition committee succeeded in 
imparting an air of exclusiveness and restful- 
ness. The change from the garish, noisy 
Coney Island effect to something comparable 
to a private “varnishing day” of an art ex- 
hibition was very generously appreciated. 
The decorations and arrangements were all 
simplicity—grass rugs of cool green, white 
Colonial style pillars and_ trellises, soft 
lights, trailing flowers. The cutting of 
the aisles irregularly added to the informal, 
even cosy, effect, while the absence of 
noisy or over-illuminated exhibits was a 
grateful relief to those to whom an exhibi- 
tion of this sort is an educational opportun- 
ity rather than a species of county fair. 


General Electric Company 

The General Electric Company exhibited 
samples of its three types of ornamental 
luminous are lamps, flame are lamps for 
both series and multiple service, and the 

t-ampere pendant type of luminous are 
lamp. Some interesting views of. street 
illumination were also shown. 

The color matching outfit which makes it 
possible to match colors'perfectly twenty-four 
hours a day, if desired, was another feature. 

The incandescent lamp exhibit consisted 
of two racks on which were mounted all 
sizes and styles of Edison Mazda lamps 
suitable for household, industrial, store, 
and automobile lighting. 

A very complete exhibit of ozonators 
was shown. 

A graded shunt resistance multigap and 
a compression chamber multigap lightning 
arrester were shown. These were mounted 
on a wooden panel and operated by in- 
duction coils to demonstrate their uses. 
A 6,600-volt aluminum lightning arrester 
was exhibited with the tank cut away so as 
to show its interior construction. The ex- 
hibit of arresters for 600-volt direct current 
circuits contained one each of the aluminum 
type and the magnetic blowout type. A 
vacuum lightning arrester for signal circuits 
was also shown. 

G. E. heating devices comprised a domes- 
tic range, a model vertical cabinet arranged 
with overhead oven, a horizontal cabinet 
type range, and a bake oven with a complete 
set of grids. 

A mercury rectifier of the runabout type 
was exhibited in operation. This is designed 
for charging electric runabouts, stanhopes, 
and broughams at home. 

There was an interesting exhibit of elec- 
trical measuring instruments, also a repre- 
sentative exhibit of fractional horsepower 
motors, consisting of buffing and grinding 
outfits, portable drills, sewing machine 
motors, ete. The fan exhibit comprised 
all the well-known G. E. lines. 

One of the most attractive features of the 
exhibit was the Multi-Recorder. This is a 
device for recording the time, to the second, 
of the occurrence of any phenomenon which 
can be made to close an electrical contact. 
It finds ‘its principal application in the re- 

cording of the switching operations of a cen- 
tral station where it is important to give the 
engineer in charge a reliable record of the 
operation of every switch. 
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The multi-recorder prints a record on a 
strip of paper which is moved forward only 
when some operation takes place. 5o 
rapid is the stepping mechanism for this 
movement, however, that it is possible to 
record five separate events in one second, 
those occurring at less than sec. apart 
being recorded as simultaneous. The de- 
vice will record the simultaneous operation 
of as many as ten switches. 

The exhibit of the Fort Wayne Works of 
the General Electric Company consisted 
of bell ringing, gong ringing, toy, and sign 
lighting, transformers, pressure switch, 
series incandescent regulators and fractional 
horsepower motors. 

The Holophane Works of the General Elec- 
tric Company showed shades in prismatic 
glass,ornamental veluria,cut and etched glass, 
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semi-indirect bowls, opal and metal reflectors. 

The General Electric Company was rep 
resented by N. R. Birge, R. H. Carlton, D. 
R. Bullen, Frank H. Gale, A. W. Burchard, 
E. W. Rice, Jr., D. B. Rushmore, C. A. $ 
Howlet, E. E. F. Creighton, G. F. Morrison, 
C. B. Burleigh, H. B. Rogers, H. C. Vard, 
W. H. McLaren, E. E. Gilbert, C. W.Stone, 
H. R. Summerhayes, E. B. Merriam, F. G. 
Vaughen, C. P. Steinmetz, E. P. Edwards, 
R. E. Wooley, A. K. Baylor, R. T. Wagner, 
C. R. Croninger, R. A. Swain, J. C. Kerns, 
D. S. Martin, W. M. Stearns, S. H. Blake, 
A. D. Page, H. Schroeder, R. B. Parker, 
G. C. Osborn, F. W. Sanford, J. W. Howell, 
G. N. Chamberlain, E. L. Barr, M. Tatters- 
field, G. L. Thompson, E. H. Ginn, T. W. 
Moore, P. Worth, T. J. Ryan, T. E. Bibbins, 
H. M. Hall, J. A. Cranston, Wm. Hand, 
J. H. Livsey. 
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ELECTRIC SHOP Offers 


Many Advantages 
To Purchasers of 


Electrical Goods 


| 
| | of Every Description 









VERY Central Station 

customer in the United 
States can and_ should 
take advantage of the Buy- 
ing Power of ELECTRIC 
SHOP. The Common- 
wealth Edison Company, 
owner of ELECTRIC SHOP 
is well established and its 
financial standing and op- 
portunity for purchasing in 
‘vast quantities enable it to 
sell the highest quality of 
electrical goods of all kinds - 
at the lowest prices. The 
unvarying principle of keep- 
____! ing merchandise of the high- 
Reproduction est quality only is strictly 

















268 showing fron ? 
\By and ack cov adhered to and it should 
| \e ExvereicSuor always be remembered that 
| \" ised. Beau’ ELECTRIC SHOP stands 
\ in colors. back of every article it sells. 
a Central Station Managers are Invited 
to send us names of their best lighting customers to which they would like us 
Hi] to mail a copy of our new ELECTRIC SHOP Catalogue, just issued. You are ji: 
#i/ also invited to visit ELECTRIC SHOP while in attendance at the June 
#) ON. E. L. A. Convention in Chicago. It is only through such a visit that one 
may fully realize the complete stock of electrical goods, the beauty and art of 
the lamps displayed, and the facilities for supplying electrical merchandise, which 
ELECTRIC SHOP offers. The number of appliances on your lines is sure to be increased 
as your customers are brought to realize the number and the great convenience of 
modern electrical appliances. 
HH 
_ ELectric SHop--CHICAGO 
ii — 
H Jackson and Michigan Boulevards 
HH : 
Bs iH 
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National Quality Lamp Division. 

The exhibit of the National Quality Lamp 
Division of Cleveland, showed a complete 
line of regular and miniature lamps. 

The feature of the exhibit is a switch- 
board panel on which several mechanically 
yperated meters indicate the effect of varia- 
tions in lamp voltage on central station re- 
venue and on the amount of light obtained 
hy the consumer. This apparatus presents 
sraphically the advantage of burning in- 
candescent lamps at a voltage not lower 
than their rated voltage. 

Other features of the exhibit are: a mov- 
ing display portraying the process of lamp 
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The “ Proper-Lamp-for-a-Circuit” Demonstrator. 
Exhibited in National Booth. 


manufacture; a Tungstolier Truetint de- 
vice showing how materials of different 
colors appear under Mazda light and under 
daylight produced by correcting Mazda 
light by means of colored glass discs; and 
the proper lighting of show cases as illus- 
trated by a modern glass case fitted with 
Mazda units. 

The entire National booth is furnished 
with furniture of a special finish which 
harmonized beautifully with the general 
decorative scheme. The booth is in charge 
of F. J. Blaschke, assisted by R. W. Tavey. 
Among the other National representatives 
in attendance are J. Robert Crouse, S. E. 
Doane, W. M. Skiff, N. H. Boynton, H. N. 
Sibbald, R. E. Campbell, P. F. Bauder, E. 
J. Edwards, C. W. Bender, Ward Harrison, 
R. W. Shenton and M. D. Cooper. 


Tungstolier Works 

The Tungstolier Works featured a variety 
of type of commercial lighting units in their 
exhibit. Among them the “‘Consolidated” 
folding fixture and a range of units for light- 
ing factories, foundries, mills, warehouses, 
wharves, railroad yards and streets. Ceil- 
ing units were also shown in variety. The 
“Fixtureman,” the house organ of the com- 
pany, was distributed at the booth. 

Tungstolier representatives in charge were 
Glenn C. Webster, manager, F. C. Maxhei- 
mer, sales manager, A. B. Wilson, J. B. 
Higgins, W. G. McMartin, and C. F. Reel. 


Federal Sign System 

The Federal Sign System (Electric) fur- 
nished a number of particularly attractive 
display features. The most brilliant item 
was a large vari-colored electric sign, which 
was a combination of sectional letter, skele- 
ton letter and spectacular border sign. A 
Reco flasher imparted a strikingly beautiful 
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flashing effect to the display. A prismatic 
sign, miniature lamp letter signs, Federal 
vacuum cleaners, Sangamo meters, and a 
power table for labor-saving kitchen devices, 
were also shown in the Federal booth. 

A. R. Dean, sales manager of the com- 
pany, A. R. Gibbons, Albert Wakefield, 
F. V. Bishop, C. A. Cummings and F. E. 
Meyers, were in attendance. 


Western Electric Company 

The Western Electric Co. Exhibit occupied 
spaces 11 and 12, and consisted of Western 
Electric-American heating appliances, Wes- 
tern Electric-Sturtevant vacuum  clean- 
ers, fans, and Sunbeam Incandescent lamps, 
Tungstoliers, Holophane shades, Benjamin 
industrial lighting fixtures, D. & W. fuses, 
Buffalo grips, Thomas insulators, a joint 
electric light and telephone pole line com- 
pletely equipped with both high tension 
and telephone line material and a complete 
line of the well known Western Electric 
Inter-phones, a working exhibit of Western 
Electric loud-speaking telephones, special 


telephones and accessory equipment for use 


along high tension power lines. 

The company’s representatives were: H. 
R. King, R. A. Griffin, A. G. Kingsman, Jas. 
R. Kearney, H. L. Grant, Mr. J. F. Sweeney, 
Mr. W. B. Pierce, Mr. Wm. Mueller. 


Electric Vehicle Association 

The Electric Vehicle Association exhibited 
a series of typical advertisments that would 
serve toindicate the extent and value of the 
general advertising campaign which the 
Association is conducting to stimulate in- 
terest in both pleasure and commercial elec- 
tric vehicles. 

Arthur Williams, president, F. W. Smith, 
vice-president, and Harvey Robinson, sec- 
retary, represented the Association at the 
Convention, while the booth was in charge 
of W. D. McJunkin of the William D. Mc- 
Junkin Advertising Agency, Inc., which also 
showed a central station advertising service. 
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Hurley Machine Company 


The new “Hurley Six” Vacuum Cleaner 
was a feature of the Hurle *y Mac +hine Com- 
pany’s exhibit, although this concern’s com- 
plete line of electric washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners also were displayed. The 
new “Six” was shown to be an unusually 
powerful and effective machine. 

K. N. Hurley, president, and Neil C 
Hurley, vic e-president of the company, and 
T. J. Casey, A. L. Rome, R C. Knopke, W. 
A. Murfey, J. Erickson and J. Mange were 
in attendance at the booth. 


H W. Johns-Manville Co. 

To demonstrate the Audiffren-Singrun 
Refrigerating Machine was the keynote of 
this exhibit, although there was an adequate 
display of the other lines of this concern. 
Noark Protective devices including service 
and subway boxes, meter devices and de- 
vices for protection against the theft of elec- 
tric current, Frink and J. M. Linolite sys- 
tems of illumination, asbestos, wood switch- 
boards, moulded insulation, asbestos _fire- 
proof building materials. 

R. F. Massa, R. R. Braggins, G. A. Say- 
lor, W. E. Rapp, R. C. Cole, J. W. Perry, 
H. M. Frantz, H. W. Frantz, H.R. Rothrock, 
R. J. Stewart and F. E. Plowan were com- 
pany representatives at the exhibit. 


Sangamo Electric Co. 

The Sangamo exhibit comprised various 
types of ac. and de. watthour meters in ser- 
vice and switchboard types, ampere meters, 
special car lighting control panels, circuit 
breakers and bell transformers. Dial type 
wattmeters and a new combination type 
distant dial amperehour meter and Weston 
meter for use on electric vehicles were par- 
ticular features of this display. 

The company was represented by Jacob 
Bunn, president, R. C. Lanphier, general 
manager, J. H. Hodde, A. E. Pickard, H.W. 
Young, the Chicago manager, and J. W. 
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View in Reception Room, Electric Shop. 


John A. Roebling ae Co. 


This exhibit consisted of a full line of 
samples of bar and eecied iron, steel and 
copper wire, wire rope and fittings, wire 
netting and alligator wrenches. 

A. B. Conover, W. J Slingluff, A. V. 


Erickson were in charge. 


Moloney Electric Co. 

This exhibit consisted of various types of 
transformers and ee s TT. O. Mo- 
loney, the president, J. J. Mullen, the vice- 
president, J. R. Deane, ae Chicago repre- 
sentative and L. H. Keller represented the 
company. . 
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Walker Vehicle Co. Held Street Exhibit 

During Convention Week, the Walker 
Vehic'e Company gave a daily street demon- 
stration of one of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company’s overhead service department 
trucks that proved to be of especial interest 
to the central station men. C. A. Street, 
general sales manager of the Walker Com- 
pany, personally conducted the exhibit. 


Popular Electricity Magazine. 

A full line of electrical household devices 
used as magazine premiums and copies of 
the magazine made up the display of this 
exhibitor. However, the booth was con- 
ducted as a reception room rather than a 
commercial exhibit. 

F. W. Harvey, Jr., H. W. Young, J. A. 
Harney, W. J. Wheeler, B. E. Blanchard, 
J. A. Kauffman, B. W. Cook, and Misses 
Grace T. Hadley, N. E. Erickson, and Mrs. 
H. M. Pattison were the company repre- 
sentatives. 


Hubbard & Co. 

This company exhibited standard pole 
line hardware and a complete line of con- 
struction specialties, including the “Bo- 
Arrow” arm for high tension circuits, the 
‘“Presteel”” pole, and the Peirce ‘Hi-ten” 
fixtures. 

Company representatives were C. L. 
Peirce, Jr., manager electrical materials de- 
partment, O. W. Youngquist, Western 
sales manager, and W. R. Pounder, Pacific 
States sales manager. 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 

The Eureka Electric Vacuum Cleaner, 
together with all its working parts and at- 
tachments was shown, and a practical dem- 
onstration of the use of the cleaner on 
rugs was given. The operation of the extra 
equipment was an added feature. 

Fred Wardwell, the president, E. R. 
Field, assistant to the president, and O. B. 
Schubert, manager of the Chicago office 
represented the company. 


National X-Ray Reflector Co. 

The main feature of this display was a 
demonstration of the “Eye-Comfort” system 
of indirect lighting and the Curtis Portable 
Lamp. Show window and industrial light 
reflectors also were shown. 

A. D. Curtis, E. L. Haines, H. B. Wheeler, 
J. M. Weiner, E. C. McKinnie, W. R. Moul- 
ton and J. N. Labelle were the representa- 
tives. 


Edison Storage Battery Co. 

The Edison display comprised a complete 
battery of 60 type A8 Edison alkaline stor- 
age battery cells for two-ton truck, and 
ignition and lighting batteries of 40 and 80 
amperes capacity. There was also a board 
of battery parts which visualized the me- 
chanical and. electrical construction of a 
storage battery. 

C. B. Frayer, manager of the Chicago 
office, W. G. Bee, sales manager and W. C. 
Andrews, sales engineer, were company rep- 
resentatives in the booth. 


Minerallac Electric Co. 

- The well known Minerallac line of max- 
imum demand devices, including printo- 
meters, maxicators and graphometers were 
on display in this booth. 

Company representatives in attendance 
were H. S. Sines, J. Van Buskirk, C. I. Hall, 
and A. J. Olson. 
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Life Saving Devices Co. 

The mechanical respirator known as the 
Lungmotor was the exhibit here. Infant 
and adult sizes were displayed and demon- 
strated for the benefit of interested visitors, 
also a large power machine for hospital use. 

Frank T. Fowler, John N. Giblin, E. J. 
Tyler and Frank T. Fowler, Jr., were the 
representatives. 


G. & W. Electric Specia ty Co. 

Disconnecting potheads, non-disconnect- 
ing potheads for single and multiple con- 
ductor cables, high-tension fuses, low-ten- 
sion distribution boxes, and primary subway 
cutouts were on display. 

Geo. P. Edmunds, sales manager of the 
company, was in charge of the booth. He 
was assisted by J. M. Hundley. 
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Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

This exhibit covered the company’s en 
tire line of switch and outlet boxes, including 
several new types of the fittings that have 
been developed to meet the requirements o/ 
contractors, particularly in connection with 
re-inforced concrete work and tile partitions 
Fuse and cutout materials also were dis 
played. 


A. S. Merrill, sales representative of the 
company, was in charge of the booth. W. 


KE. Finlay, W. W. Merrill and G. W. Borst, 


assisted. 


Hotpoint Electric Heating Co. 


Heating devices made up this exhibit. 
W. A. Richards, H. A. Ross, E. W. Donaho, 
J. R. Richardson and M. J. Wolf were com- 


pany representatives in the booth. 








navigable waters. 


middle west. 


Come to Dayton. 








Damp—but not discouraged! 





Showing an electric pump at work in the Dayton flood district; 22 of these 
pumps were operated by The Dayton Power & Light Company, 
which supplied current for them free. 


Dayton will be Cleaner, Safer, Better, Brighter 


The City, State and National Governments are working 
together preparatory to making Dayton the safest city on 


_ The unbounded enthusiasm and optimism of Dayton bus- 
iness men already are making it the busiest city in the 


The progressive and aggressive policy of this Company is 
making it the brightest city—zhe City Electric—in which 
electricity for every purpose is available at reasonable rates. 


The Dayton Power & Light Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Westinghouse Companies 

The following companies were represented 
in this booth—The Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company, The Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company, The Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, and the Cooper Hewitt Electric 
Company. 

The exhibit of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company consisted of utility motors 
for household, office and store use; a com- 
plete line of heating apparatus, including 
toaster stoves, disc stoves, irons, coffee per- 
colators, frying pans, chafing dishes, steril- 
izers, luminous radiators, air heaters, saute 
pans, heating pads, milk warmers, tea sam- 
ovars, tailor’s irons, soldering irons, auto- 
mobile tire vuleanizers, solder pots, liquid 
heaters, glue pots and chocolate warmers; 
fan motors of all kinds, ozonizers, insulating 
materials, are lamps, a Westinghouse- 
Cooper Hewitt battery charging mercury 
rectifier outfit, a mechanical (vibrating) rec- 
tifier for charging ignition batteries, trans- 
formers, meters of all kinds; carbon circuit 
breakers, Westinghouse condenser type term- 
inals, and lightning arresters. 

The Westinghouse Lamp Company show- 
ed a complete line of 100-130 volt Westing- 
house Mazda Lamps, attractively mounted. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company 
exhibited a turbine driven centrifugal boiler 
feed pump having a capacity of 450 gallons 
per minute. 

The Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 
exhibited one of the new quartz lamps. 

Westinghouse representatives were: Guy 
E. Tripp, chairman, board of directors; 
L. A. Osborn, vice president; 5. L. Nichol- 
son, sales manager; G. B. Griffin, C. S. 
Cook, H. W. Cope, Robb Mackie, C. E. 
Allen, A.A. Brown, Wm. Clegg, Jr., J. McA. 
Dunean, J. J. Gibson, C. E. Heise, J. S. 
Tritle, K. E. Van Kuran, G. S. Vail, J. A. 
Brett, T. E. Collins, E. P. Dillon, G. C. 
Ewing, S. A. Fletcher, A. D. Eishel, C. R. 
Gilliland, S. D. Levings, T. A. McDowell, 
A. H. MeIntyre, J. C. MecQuiston, J. N. 
Mahoney, Paul MacGahan, H. C. Owens, 
T. J. Pace, M. C. Rypinski, E. G. Reed, 
C. G. Schluederberg, W. A. Thomas, E. A. 
Thornwell, J. M. Tomb, H. H. Van Staagen, 
D. E. Drake, S. E. Chase, A. E. Allen, and 
F. M. McAdams. 
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Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
Electrical instruments of the stationary 


and portable, alternating and direct current 
types, were shown in operation at this booth. 


C. P. Frey, P. Westburg and R. Johnson 


were in charge. 





The lions and their fearless trainer. 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 
This concern exhibited junction boxes, 


nipples for junction boxes, cutout boxes, 
terminals, original packages of “‘Ozite” In- 
sulating compound, one can being shown 
empty to illustrate the seamless construction 
of these pressed steel cans. 


G. L. Wiley, E. J. Pietzcker, J. K. Lytle, 
R. B. Wilcox, J. R. Wiley, R. E. Green, E. 
F. Norton, and W. M. Rogers, were the 
company representatives. 


Wilkinson Co. 

This concern displayed leaded and overlaid 
metal portable electric lamps. Ira A. 
Jones and R. H. Soukup were in charge. 

Bell Electric Motor Co. 
Alternating current motors were shown 
here. A. C. Bell, T. A. Bell, and A. W. 


Eckhoff were in attendance. 





The circus ring, in which the elephants are shown performing. 


Duncan Electric Mfg. Co. 

New types of ac. and de. electric meters 
were shown in this booth. T. Duncan, 
H. Hall, G. Phirmer, W. S. Links, and F. 
(. Dobellower, represented the company. 

General Vehicle Co. Inc. 

A. G. V. 1,000-Ib. chassis was the feature 
here. P. D. Wagoner, president; E. W. 
Curtis, Jr., H. W. Hillman, E. E. Witherby, 
and W. J. McDowell, were the company 
representatives, 


Southern Exchange Co. 

This company showed specimens of poles 
and crossarms, and pictures of its yards and 
mills. E. G. Chamberlin, president of the 
company, was in attendance. 

Duplex Metals Co. 

This concern exhibited copper-clad_ steel 
wire. S. C. Munoz, T. K. Stevenson, W. 
T. Kyle, C. B. Semple, W. D. Ball, W. H. 
Lipscomb, J. M. Rodger, L. M. Gordon, 
and B. F. Cameron were in attendance, 
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American District Steam Co. 
Models of steam-heating fittings were 
shown here. The attendants were W. H. 






























































Wells, C. R. Bishop, H. C. Kimbrough, B. 
T. Gifford, A. E. Duram, W. J. Kline, C. A. 
Gilham, J. A. Bendure. 


Wagner Electric Mfg. Co. 

This exhibit consisted of electrical appara- 
tus -and instruments. E. M. Webber, J. 
Mustard, P. L. Lewis, E. W. Goldschmidt, 
EK. H. Cheney, D. Emerson and F. Johnson 
were in the booth. 


Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Various types of storage batteries for cen- 
tral station use were shown here. G. H. 
Atkins, manager of the company, was in 
charge of the exhibit. H. Lloyd, C. Bli- 
zard, T. A. Cressy, P. G. Downton and R. I. 

Baird were in charge of this booth. 


Electric Service Supplies Co. 

Lightning arresters, truss pins, insulators, 
and portable lamp guards were exhibited 
here. J. R. McFarland, H. H. Johnson, 
M. A. Berg, J. W. Porter and T. H. Henkle 
were the attendants. 

Simplex Electric Heating Co. 

This exhibit comprised a complete line of 
heating appliances for both domestic and 
commercial use, including many new devices. 

James I. Ayer, E. R. Jacobs, J. H. John- 


son and E. D. Rollins were in attendance. 


Hughes Electric Co. 

Electric stoves, ranges, hot plates and 
radiator were the display here. 

G. A." Hughes,” president of the company, 
was in charge. A. F. Vaughan, G. F. Bruck- 
er, C.E. Marsh and Miss A. Smith were the 
other attendants. 

Otis Elevator Co. 

This exhibit consisted of a 4% kw. auto- 
matic push-button elevator machine for 
use in residences. To illustrate the auto- 
matic control of this machine, a landing 
door and collapsible car gate were shown, 
with the push buttons for the various land- 
ings mounted on the door frame and the car 
buttons mounted on a pedestal. An ac. 
controller, operated by a car switch and 
wired up to illustrate the operation of the 
controller magnets, also was shown. 

R. W. Charles, H. E. Turner, E. A. Hen- 
derson, R. H. A. Carter, E. R. Wilson, H. 
S. Snead and E. W. Eaton represented the 
company. 
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American District Steam Co. 

Models of fittings used in connection with 
the company’s underground steam-main 
construction, models of its Simplex conden- 
sation meter with glass front showing in- 
terior, and nickel-plated model of under- 
ground main were exhibited in this booth. 
Copies of all the latest bulletins and cata- 
logues of the company were distributed 
and the booth generally maintained as a 
reception room. 

W. H. Wells, president; C. R. Bishop, 
secretary and general manager; H. C. Kim- 
brough, western manager; B. T. Gifford, 
manager engineering department; A. E. 
Duram, W. J. Kline, C. A. Gillham and 


J. A. Bendure were company representatives. 


Pittsburgh Transformer Co. 

This booth was fitted up with large photo- 
graphs of the factory’s latest product in 
transformers of all sizes including the heavy 
duty mill type transformers. In addition, 
the photographic details of. the Pittsburgh 
Street Series Lighting System were on ex- 
hibition, as well as special photographic 
reproductions of the new outdoor high ten- 
sion transformers up to 66,000 volts. Com- 
fortable lounging space was arranged in the 
company booth, while Pittsburgh cigars 
and a new two-page folder specially designed 
for the Convention, were distributed. 

R. V. Bingay, president; H. G. Steele, 
secretary and treasurer; and P. H. Butler, 
sales manager, represented the company. 


The Adams-Bagnall Electric Co. 

The material exhibited by this company 
comprised constant potential transformers, 
constant current transformers for series 
street lighting, from which were run five 
series ac. flame lamps; series tungsten units, 
pole arms, brackets, Jandus fans, both 
desk, oscillating and gyrofan; auto lites, 
head, side, tail and trouble lamps; auto 
horns, and the steel enameled reflectors 
known as “‘Abolites.”’ 

C. L. Eshleman, A. J. Selzer, C. W. 
Beach and Van M. Marker were the com- 
pany representatives. 


Metropolitan Engineering Co. 

The devices displayed here included meter 
protective and testing devices, service en- 
trance switehes, high tension fuses and 
switches, subway equipments, ac. network 
protectors, electric baths, reactance coils. 

J. E. MecClernon, sales manager, and F. 
E. Brown, were in charge of the exhibit. 


Electric Appliance Co. 

This exhibit consisted of Sangamo meters, 
street lighting regulators, Packard lamps, 
transformers and insulating tape, and S & C 
tetra chloride fuses. 

F. J. Alderson, H. Fedde, W. W. Lowe, 
P. Boole and H. W. Young, represented 
the company. 


Economical Electric Lamp Works 

A working demonstration of Hylo lamps, 
consisting of a very attractive display in the 
form of aminiature theatre, was the feature 
here. There were four scenes, a bathroom 
scene, hallway scene, bedroom scene and 
sickroom scene. Each scene consumed 
about half a minute, and a curtain was 
lowered at its completion. Automatons 
worked the Hylo lamp from “high” to “low” 
in each scene, thus giving an effective and 
instructive demonstration of turn-down 
lamps in the home. 

M.and L. Loebenthal represented the com- 
pany. 
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Oskosh Mfg. Co. 
There: were shown here a complete line of 
outside construction tools, including pike 
poles, raising forks, lug hooks, crow and 


digging bars, loys, wood tamping _ bars, 
climbers, spoons, shovels, insulator pins. 


Two of the Oskosh Company’s specialties, 
the folding take-up reel and a new patent 
pole anchor were also shawn. 

E. C. Leach, R. L. Thayer, and J. W. 


Wooley, were in charge of the exhibit. 


Philadelphia Electrical & Mfg. Co. 
This exhibit consisted of tungsten are 
lamps, incandescent street lighting fixtures, 
absolute cutouts, and other products of the 
*“Pemco” line. 
R. H. Manwaring, assistant secretary, 
and W. O. Dale, represented the company. 
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Electrical Review 

Copies of the May 31 issue of the magazine 
were distributed here in specially prepared 
cardboard cartons ready for mailing. 

C. W. Price, president and treasurer; A 
A. Gray, general manager; H. S. Tuthill, 
business manager; M. G. Lloyd, technica! 
editor; F. A. Merkel, assistant business man 
ager; John G. Robel, manager service de 
partment; E. E. Wood, C. W. Forbrich, 
J.B. McCarthy, F. Ehrlich, F. H. Bernhard 
J. E. Latta, G. W. Steenbergh, and F. R. 
Schatch, represented the magazine. 


Thompson Electric Co. 
A large multiple cutout hanger for flaming 


g 
are lamps and a smaller one for large mazda 
mill lamps featured this exhibit. 


A. J. Thompson was in attendance. 














To the Members of the 


National Electric Light Association 
attending the 


1913 Convention at Chicago 


Greetings 
To all, whether from North or South, 
East or West, our Congratulations 
and the wish that this year’s gathering 
be as successful as the Seattle Conven- 


tion of last year 


At Your Service 


The New York Edison Company 
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Second Commercial Session 

As this was the most important of the 
Commercial Sessions, the tent was filled 
almost to its full capacity. The papers 
read were some of the ablest of the Con- 
vention, and they contained many points so 
vital to commercial men that they aroused 
keenest interest and discussion. 

Considerable of this discussion centered 
about the “Report of the Committee on the 
Education of Salesmen,” abstract on page 
i174. C. A. Howlett of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, recommended defi- 
nite salary rates at established periods as 
an inducement to the right kind of salesman- 
ship material. 

A. C. Einstein of St. Louis brought out 
the point that the problem of educating 
salesmen for a central station was a different 
proposition from educating manufacturing 


. 
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salesmen. Selling electrical current and 
selling machines were not the same thing. 
He believed in a general electrical education 
for salesmen before they could talk intelli- 
gently to prospects. The head of a sales 
department requires a comprehensive edu- 
cation, and he could train salesmen better 
than any school. Mr. Einstein doubted 
whether a general correspondence — school 
for the making of commercial men all over 
the country, such as was proposed at the 
end of the committee’s paper, would work 
out in practice. 

F. D. Beardslee of the Union Electric 
Light & Power Company of St. Louis said, 
relative to the question that had been raised 
as to the advisability of giving office boys 
and junior clerks an opportunity to develop 
into commercial men, that his concern con- 
ducted compulsory classes for everybody 








Advantages of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Manufacturing Purposes 








Manufacturers who may be considering establishing factories 
or changing locations, are invited to consider the advantages 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., for manufacturing purposes of all kinds. 


Remarkable Waterfront, 
Railway and Shipping 
Facilities 


Brooklyn contains 77 square miles and 
has a population in excess of 1,800,000. It 
stands at the gateway of the Western 
World, with a commercial waterfront of 31 
miles, which is being largely increased by 
harbor operations now under way. 

It has the largest docks in the world, 
made of steel and concrete, 1500 feet long, 
150 feet wide and with a water depth of 
from 40 to 50 feet. 

Land adjacent to this waterfront may be 
acquired at reasonable cost, or model fac- 
tories already erected, or if desired, built to 
order, may be leased at equitable rentals. 
Railroad and shipping facilities are un- 
excelled. It is possible to ship or receive 
goods from all parts of the world merely by 
placing them on an elevator. 


Unexcelled Labor Market 


There is always available a plentiful 
supply of skilled and unskilled labor of all 
kinds, and strikes and lockouts are practical- 
ly unknown. 


There are homes at reasonable rentals for’ 


all classes, Brooklyn being an exceedingly 
attractive place in which to live. 


Cheap Electric Power 


Brooklyn is notable for its supply of 
cheap and reliable electric power for all in- 
dustrial * purposes. The enterprise located 
here may purchase its complete supply of 
electric energy, either alternating or direct, 
from the Edison Electric Illuminating Comp- 
any of Brooklyn at a rate less than the cost 
of generating would be and is thus enabled to 
save a large investment for power plant pur- 
poses and to utilize this capital in the actual 
operations of the business. 


A Great Industrial 
Community 


For the reasons above enumerated, Brook- 
lyn has become a magnet to manufacturers. 
A census shows that in the spring of 1912 
there were 12,400 manufacturing establish- 
ments in Brooklyn with an invested capital 
of $605,000,000, employing 240,500 wage 
earners, with a total annual wage of $140,- 
000,000 and producing goods valued at 
$870,000,000. 


To interested manufacturers or capitalists 
the undersigned will be glad to supply de- 
tailed information and furnish particulars 
concerning desirable sites for different classes 
of business. 


Write for “Industrial Brooklyn’’ booklet 


Fdison Electric [Illuminating Co. 
OF BROOKLYN 


General Offices: 


360 Pearl Street, 


Brooklyn, New York 
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with the result that in some cases office boys 
show more aptitude than the older men. 
The matter of compensation was covered by 
a merit point scheme. The men were 
credited with points for new contracts, sales 
of kilowatt capacity, and total revenue for 
the year. The most points were awarded 
the displacements of gas are lamps. A 
bulletin covering the standing of the men 
in points was posted daily and the whole 
plan supplemented by bonuses for the 
winners. Opportunities were granted stu- 
dents to pass, by means of rigid examina- 
tions, from one class to another. Passage 
into a higher class invariably meant oppor- 
tunity for advancement into a higher de- 
partment with higher salary. 

Chairman E. W. Lloyd admitted the 
point that had. been raised that since sales- 
men in the smaller central stations have to 
be general men, their training was a differ- 
ent matter from that of the larger central 
station specialist. 

L: Hi: Scherck, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
agreed on this score. He, has found in his ex- 
perience that high salaried men of big central 
station training have often failed in small 
companies not because they lacked even ex- 
ceptional selling ability, but simply because 
their training had been too specialized for 
the smaller field. However, he thought 
that the correspondence school would be of 
value in training small company men, and 
that such training was very much needed 
by many sales managers themselves. How- 
ever, correspondence training for central 
station commercial employees should be 
supplemented by the practical training of 
the sales manager. 

The report of the Committee on Electri- 
cal Merchandising abstracted on page 184, 
also provoked vigorous discussion. The 
report was read by the chairman, T. I. 
Jones of Brooklyn. L. H. Scherck of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., thought that price cutting 
was poor business for the central station, 
although a good game for the manufacturers. 
He agreed with the principles of the paper 
that central stations should sell appliances 
at a profit. 

The discussion at this point was focussed 
about a recent Hotpoint electric stove cam- 
paign wherein the devices had been offered 
to central stations at a reduced price. M. 
S. Seelman of the Brooklyn Edison Company 
asserted that Mr. Scherck had missed the 
point, which was that the irons had been 
available to contractors at the reduced price 
as well as to central stations. However, 
only the central stations grasped this real 
merchandising opportunity. The very key- 
note of the Committee’s report was central 
station cooperation with contractors and 
supply houses. 

M. O. Dell Plain of Syracuse, N.Y., said 
that since it is the work of the central sta- 
tions to popularize electric appliances, it 
is also their duty to push them, but at main- 
tained prices. He traced a tendency in 
commercial sessions for big company men 
to tell what their companies have done, 
while the smaller men kept silent. How- 
ever, it was the small central stations that 
needed the Association and vice versa. He 
suggested that some of the smaller men 
should be placed on the committees. 

Mr. Lloyd answered that although the 
Executive Committee was composed of men 
from the larger companies, it had been try- 
ing for two years to procure men from the 
smaller companies who would serve. Some 
men had even been nominated on the com- 
mittee with the unfortunate results that 
they had been unable to attend meetings. 
This was through no fault of their own, but 
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White City, at which the Rejuvenation of the Sons of Jove was staged. 


because the managers of the companies they 
represented would not pay their expenses 
to meeting places. Mr. Lloyd reminded 
managers in attendance that it would pay 
them to assist their men in this matter. The 
larger members have not conducted the 
affairs of the Association simply for their 
own benefit but with the small fellow al- 
ways in mind. 

M. C. Osborne of Spokane, said that it was 
impossible for smaller men in distant parts 
to get central points with frequency, since 
the cost was too great. Taking up the sub- 
ject of the paper under discussion, he con- 
sidered that keeping appliances on the line 
was a more important matter than selling 
them. His company repaired appliances 
free of cost, and found that careful follow-up 
service was an effective check on the quality 
of appliances. 

Douglass Burnett of Baltimore said that 
the new points that had been brought out 
in the report only emphasized the impor- 
tance to small and large central station 
alike to perfect every detail of selling. He 
said all that Mr. Jones had been trying to 
say was that central station men should 
attend to their business in an ordinary 
business manner and forget that they were 
central station men. 

A. C. MecMicken of Portland, Ore., crit- 
icized price cutting methods. He cited 
instances where electric flatirons at a fixed 
price sold better than cut-price irons be- 
cause the people thought they were a better 
iron simply because the price was standard- 
ized. 

In summing up, Mr. Jones said that it 
was the belief of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee that every central 
station ought to sell appliances at a profit 
to itself. Every appliance that a central 
station sells means just so much more busi- 
ness for the jobber and contractor. In the 
ease of the Hotpoint stove campaign, the 
profits had been the same for contractors 
as for central stations. Mr. Jones thought 
that it was high time that all central stations 
should begin to employ merchandising me- 
thods. 

J. R. Crouse of the National Quality 
Lamp Division of the General Electric 
Company, in a special talk at this session, 
said that it was a challenge to the industry 
that it could show no real decrease in selling 
cost. The aggregate expense of $80,000,- 
000 put out by the industry every year to 
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make people buy electricity suggested the 
reason why. It represented a great waste 
of selling energy in dollars. The thing now 
to do was to divert a part of this selling ex 
pense into channels that would make for 
better efficiency in accordance with lines 
laid down by the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment. Mr. Crouse’s remarks were 
really a prelude to the address of President 
Henry L. Doherty on the “Objects of the 
Society for Electrical Development,” which 
was given before the Third General and 
Fifth Commercial Sessions. 

John G. Learned of Chicago, M. C. Os 
borne of Spokane, Wash., and J. Robert 
Crouse of Cleveland, were appointed a com- 
mittee by the chair to nominate officers for 
the coming year. 


Third Commercial Session 


The report of the Committee on Adver- 
tising was read by its chairman, J. Robert 
Crouse, at the previous session and discussed 
at the opening of this session. This dis- 
cussion largely took the form of praise for the 
excellence and practical value of the report. 



















Philadelphia contains _more resi- 
dences and householders thanany other 
city in the United States! There is no 
better advertising soil to be cultivated 
than a city of homes where every house- 
keeper is on the lookout for the latest and. 
best product. 


In spite of these facts National Advertis- 
ers have practically neglected the great 
business-building possibilities of Electric 
Signs in Philadelphia. The first one in the 
field will obtain the largest returns. Our 
Sign Department will recommend locations 
and furnish complete estimates for the cost 
of building, erecting and operating a Sign 
or Signs to meet your requirement. 
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N. H. Boynton of Cleveland, who was 
largely instrumental in framing the report, 
said that the paper was only the beginning 
of what subsequent committees would do in 
this line. He warned central station men to 
take their advertising as seriously as they do 
their engineering. A salesman’s time was 
too valuable to be wasted on work that 
printed advertising could effect much more 
cheaply. 

M. S. Seelman of Brooklyn praised the 
paper as being just as applicable to the needs 
of large central stations as for small ones, 
although it purported to cover only the latter. 

C. W. Lee of New York said that the re- 
port carried new thoughts, and showed pro- 
vress on the advertising side of the industry. 
He urged central stations to make the most 
of the newspaper opportunity, both with 
respect to advertising and publicity. It 
was the best foil to public hostility as well 
as having commercial value. 
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The Exhibition Hall was simply but effectively decorated in green and white. 


Wm. D. McJunkin of Chicago emphasized 
the point in the paper that one half of sales- 
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States is produced. 


in the country. 


Let us find you a site and 


The United Electric 


Main Office 
1170 Broadway, N.Y. 
Telephone 4070 Mad. Sq. 
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UNITED SERVICE 


DS OF THE WORLD 





In New York City 10% of the manufactured product of the United 
In New York City is located the greatest retail and wholesale market 


In New York City will be found the largest and mosi diversified labor 
| market in the United States. 

In New York City ELECTRICITY is available at practically every 
| point and at rates, for POWER and LIGHTING, that 
| 


will meet every requirement. 


quote you rates for current 


Light and Power Co. 


Branch Office and Showroom 
138 Hamilton Place, N. Y. 
Telephone 4000 Audubon , 
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men’s calls could be eliminated by adequate 
printed matter. Central stations now have 
begun to buy and use advertis ng space in 
the dailies asthe clothing merchant does it, 
with two-fold results. It brings the money 
back home, and it puts the central station 
in the class of regular advertisers. In this 
event, central stations are no longer looked 
upon by the newspaper editor and _ busi- 
ness manager as corporations “trying to 
put something over,” but as companies in 
as good standing as the regular merchant 
advertiser. Central station advertising 
should be placed in the hands of one man, 
and the quality of the copy should be a par- 
amount -consideration. A cooperative ad- 
vertising service would be particularly val- 
uable for smaller central stations who can 
not afford one of their own. 

The paper, “The Electric Vehicle a Cen- 
tral Station Opportunity,” by E. E. With- 
erby of Chicago was a feature of the session. 
In this paper, it was brought out that the 
electric vehicle represented the biggest cen- 
tral station opportunity of today. Yet 
fully 60 per cent of the companies through- 
out the country were letting this great re- 
venue producer languish. The success of 
some companies that had embraced the ve- 
hicle opportunity were cited. The whole 
keynote of the paper was that central sta- 
tions should practice what they preach. 
They should use the electric trucks in their 
business, while company officials should use 
the pleasure cars. The beauty of the 
electric vehicle business was that it pro- 
vided the best means to flatten the load 
curve—it was inherently an off-peak busi- 
ness. 

Douglas Burnett of Baltimore, said that 
the great problem in the electric vehicle 
industry today was to create an effective 
method for the distribution and care of elec- 
trics. Merchandising methods must be 
applied to them, and the central stations 
must go in’o the business because there is 
no one else to go into it for them. 

John C. Parker of Rochester pointed to 
the unique off-peak character of the vehicle 
load. He thought it would be a fine thing 
for all commercial men to get in touch with 
their engineers and ascertain whether it 
would not be possible to get loaded syn- 
chronous motor-generators into the garages 
in their towns for the purpose of improving 
electric vehicle service. 

The whole thing was a dilemma. When 
the central stations actively engaged in the 
vehicle business, they incurred the enmity 
of the local garage men. When they left 
it to the cutthroat competition of the garage 
men, that meant ruinously low prices, hence 
not uniformly good service. 

F. W. Smith of New York disagreed with 
Mr. Witherby that at least sixty per cent 
of the central stations do not promote the 
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Co-operation in Selling G-E Fans 


Over seven and a half million copies of the above 
advertisements will appear in the nationally read magazines 
during June and July. 

This co-operation, the co-operation of country-wide 
advertising, familiarizes readers of the Saturday Evening 
ent Collier's. Munsey’s, McClure’s, etc., etc., with G-E 

ans. 

When the hot wave comes and these readers are in 
search of cooling comfort, they will select the fan with 
which they are most familiar. 

The dealer who sells G-E Fans or any other G-E 
products gets this kind of co-operation continuously. 


General Electric Company 


Atlanta, Ge, Cleveland, Ohio §=— Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World Misseapolis. Minn. Salt Lake City, Utsh 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. maha, Neb. Spokane, Wash. 
Butte, Mont. (Off. of Agt.) ADDRESS __NEAREST OFFICE Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 
Charleston, W. Va. Elmira, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. O. Erie, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Portland, Ore. Toledo, Ohio 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Indianapolis, Ind. Keokuk, Ia. Mattoon, III. Providence, R. I, Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, Ill. Jacksonville, Fla. Knoxville, Tenn. Memphis, Tenn. Richmond, Va. Youngstown, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio Joplin, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. Milwaukee, Wis. Rochester, N. Y. 

For Texas, Oklahoma, and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Company (formerly Hobson Electric Co.) Dallas, El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City 


For Oanadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Lt’d, Toronto, Ont. 
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A Luxury once reserved for the Rich 
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The Trade Mark of the Largest Electrical Manufacturer in The World. 
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Now made Universal by Electricity “== 


This illustration and heading for the fourth advertisement of the 
USE ELECTRICITY CAMPAIGN will appear June 7th in the Saturday 
Evening Post and Literary Digest. 


But this advertisement is not limited to G-E Fans. The summer uses 
of G-E Flatirons and other electric heating and cooking devices are illus- 
trated and described. The advantages of Edison Mazda Lamps for 
residence lighting, sign lamps for commercial use and battery lamps for 
the electrically lighted automobile are likewise shown by word and 
picture. 


In fact, this advertisement emphasizes a few of the many advantages 
of complete electric service. And interested readers are directed to their 
“electric dealer or lighting company” for the goods themselves. 


This advertisement is another example of the continuous co-operation 
given the agent for G-E products. 
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For Canadian business refer to Oanadian General Electric Company, Lt’d, Toronto, Ont. 
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electric vehicle business. He said that the 
Electrical Vehicle Association of America 
could show much heartier support from cen- 
tral stations than Mr. Witherby’s statement 
would seem to indicate. However, this 
support could be better, while there was no 
reason why vehicie manufacturers should 
not support the Electric Vehicle Associa- 
tion’s campaign better than they do. The 
small central stations also could help with 
small contributions. 

F. D. Beardslee pointed out that the small 
central stations could handle vehicles in such 
a way as not to prejudice the garage men. 

S. M. Kennedy of Los Angeles said that 
there was no question of the value of the 
electric vehicle load, but the method of 
handling them was in doubt. The gas com- 
pany’s hardest weapon was to point to cen- 
tral station officials who run gasoline cars 
and ask, ‘““Why don’tthey use electric cars?” 

In closing the discussion, Mr. Witherby 
said with respect to pushing electrics, “The 
garage can’t do anything and the central 
stations won’t do anything.” He knew 
personally that over 75 per cent of the cen- 
tral station men in the West were against 
the electric vehicle. 

Reports of the Committees on “Electricty 
on the Farm” were read at this session. Ab- 
stracts of the Eastern and Middle States 
Reports are given on pages 177 and 180 re- 
spectively. 

The Western States report brought out 
the fact that electricity was being exten- 
sively used in the far west and southwest, 
and constantly growing in favor. S. M. 
Kennedy of Los Angeles, who read the paper, 
also outlined conditions in California. Elec- 
tricity was popular among the farmers of that 
state, and was applied to many rural in- 
dustries, including alfalfa and fruit growing, 
dairying,also to residential and barn lighting. 
However, there was great competition from 
gas engines that had been installed on the 
farms years before the central stations had 
taken hold of the matter. It had been 
found profitable in many instances to buy 
up these engines and sell them to farmers in 
districts where electrical current was not 
available. Rural lighting has become a big 
and profitable factor in itself in California, 
and is helping materially to develop the 
power load. 
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M. C. Osborne of Spokane, Wash., out- 

lined a plan he was using in his territory to 
cover the problem of bill collecting. He 
sends out an all around man in an automo- 
bile, who reads the meter, makes out the 
bill and collects the amount due on the spot. 
The plan has not yet been tried out suffi- 
cently to determine whether it will answer 
the question, “After you haveconnected the 
business, how are you going to maintain it 
economically ?”’ 
a. T. F. Kelley of Dayton, Ohio, noted that 
there had been no mention of village pump- 
ing and lighting in the report. He showed 
that this was an important matter in his 
territory. He also spoke of an interesting 
experiment in electrical land irrigation and 
artificial rainfall that was being conducted 
on a farm near Dayton, also of another 
whereby radishes in one bed that had been 
stimulated by electricity had grown to 
twice the size of an adjoining and unstimu- 
lated bed. If such experiments turn out 
successfully, they will lead to more élabor- 
ate systems of electrical fertilization of the 
soil. 

Further discussion on this subject was 
carried over to the final commercial session. 


Fourth Commercial Session 

At the end of this session Commercial 
Section officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: Chairman, T. I. Jones, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice-Chairman, E. L. 
Callahan, Chicago; Douglass Burnett, Bal- 
timore; Secretary, Joseph F. Becker, New 
York; Assistant Secretary, Miss Burk- 
halter, New York; Executive Committee, 
E. W. Lloyd, Chicago; T. I. Jones, Douglass 
Burnett, J. F. Becker, E. L. Callahan, C. A. 
Littlefield, New York; J. C. McQuiston, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa.; Frank H. Gale, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y.; Frank B. Rae, Jr., New York; 
H. J. Gille, Seattle; H. N. McConnell, 
New York; L. M. Wallace, Boston; W. R. 
Collier, Atlanta, Ga.; J. D. Israel, Phila- 
delphia; D. L. Gaskill, Greenville, Ohio; 
N. H. Boynton, Cleveland; W. E. Robertson, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Earnest McCleary, Detroit. 

The “Electricity on the Farm”’ discussion 
was continued at the opening of the session. 
M. O. DellPlain of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
found in his experience that a proposition, 
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whereby the farmers can get the same rate 
as city people, appeals to them. Further- 
more, in his territory about Syracuse, there 
are no gas ranges available in rural dis- 
tricts, so that this opens up a good market 
for electric cooking. There was no subject 
on which the central station man has to 
exercise imagination and broad-minded pol- 
icy equal to rural work, for revenue and ex- 
penditures cannot be figured definitely from 
year to year. 

L. H. Scherck of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
said that electricity on the farm and elec- 
tricity in rural districts were closely related 
subjects. It won’t pay you today, simply 
to run out and get a few farms signed up. 
The cost of investment is too great. Tie 
the farm business up to the general rural 
business, and you can make it pay. Three 
things must be seriously considered—the 
problem of cheaper method of construction; 
of cheaper method of operation; and of rates. 

S. H. Wallace of Webster Groves, Mo., 
wanted to know about methods of charges 
on line transmissions. S. M. Kennedy 
answered that his company made exten- 
sions free of charge the first year, where the 
first year income was 40 per cent of the cost 
of extending the line to supply every single 
customer or group of customers. 

C. W. PenDell of Chicago closed the dis- 
cussion. There are three plans in vogue 
in Northern Illinois—the plan whereby cus- 
tomers make their own line extensions; the 
community line plan; the plan whereby 
central station extends lines on a guaranteed 
business income of from one to three years. 
The latter is the most common plan, and it 
is customary to make five-year contracts 
for line extensions of this nature. Gravel 
plants, clay and brick making plants, ac. 
signals on steam roads, and pumping plants 
were cited by Mr. PenDell as good sources 
of revenue in Northern [illinois rural dis- 
tricts. 

The Report of the Committee on the Wir- 
ing of Existing Buildings, excited some dis- 
cussion. R. E. Campbell of Cleveland 
pointed out that poor wiring of buildings 
causes loss of efficiency in appliances and in 
the company’s revenue. He cited instances 
of voltage drops in Cleveland to bear out 
his argument. 

M. S. Seelman cited the $49 wiring plan 
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in Brooklyn as the most satisfactory one 
he had yet seen at work. The Brooklyn 
Edison Company was confronted with the 
problem of a city of many existing unwired 
homes. The average landlord would not 
listen to the average cost of wiring, amount- 
ing from $200 to $500 per building. So 
the Brooklyn Company suggested the wiring 
of the living rooms first, on the $49 basis. 
The plan was advertised extensively in 
Brooklyn with the result that hundreds of 
contracts were closed. 

T. I. Jones supplemented Mr. Seelman’s 
remarks. It was not the plan of the Brook- 
lyn Company to get $49 business. It was 
just a plan to create interest. An agent was 
sent to the prospect with the contractor, and 
managed, in ninety-one per cent of cases, 
to suggest additional outlets here and there 
sufficient to bring the contracts in excess of 
$100 apiece. 

M. C. Osborne of Spokane said that in the 
past eighteen months his company has 
solicited and wired over 750 homes. It 
has charged $10.50 for the first two outlets, 
and $1.50 for each additional outlet. The 
average job runs into about $15 with seven 
lamps connected on the average. 

W. P. Lyon, of the Commonwealth Ed- 
ison Company of Chicago, cited a house- 
wiring campaign among workingmen’s homes 
during the past month. A charge of $12 
was made for the initial installation, and 
$2.20 for each outlet. 

The Report of the Committee on Steam 
Heating was the final commercial report of 
the session. W. R. Collier of Atlanta, Ga., 
said that there was valuable data in the re- 
port for fighting the isolated plant. The 
Atlanta Company operated on a flat rate 
for four years, but experienced such a waste 
of steam that they were forced to look 
around until they could find both a good 
meter and a good steam rate. 

Mr. Scherck thought that the sliding 
scale rate, recommended in the report, was 
a very good plan. Central Stations should 
get away from a flat rate by all means. 
They should go a little carefully in rate 
making—get in all the factors first. The 
tendency was to make the rate too low for 
meter service. Central stations also must 
consider their ability to hook up to a hydro- 
electric system. 





Association, assembled in the auditorium of Medinah Temple 
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Public Policy Session 


In accordance with Convention custom, 
the Public Policy Session was made a pub- 
lic meeting, the idea being to acquaint the 
outside public with the public policy of the 
electric lighting industry. From the com- 
mercial point of view, the feature of this 
session was the reading of the Report of the 
Public Policy Committee with address by 
Samuel Insull, president of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of Chicago. 

Mr. Insull reminded his hearers that the 
members of the committee, which had chang- 
ed very little in personnel since its incip- 
iency, seven years ago, were representative 
of the larger financial interests of the in- 
dustry throughout the country. Such men 
feel the responsibility that devolves upon 
them when they come to consider the char- 
acter of the report they must put out, this 
report being really the declaration of the 
Association on what shall constitute its 
public policy. 

Statesmen and politicians seldom give 
credit nowadays to corporation managers 
for taking great interest in the welfare of 
employees with respect to a living wage and 
safe and sanitary working conditions, yet 
the tremendous annual expenditures of all 
big business for this kind of welfare work 
prove conclusively that they do. Such 
big expenditures pay no monetary dividends 
to stock-holders, but they do pay a divi- 
dend in improved physical and mental health 
of employees and that is a tremendous 
asset to any country. Hence, the big sum 
expended does not overshoot the mark. 

Mr. Insull remarked that municipal own- 
ership of public utilities results almost uni- 
versally in a waste of the taxpayers’ money. 
With few exceptions, the public service com- 
panies pay their fair share of the taxes, 
hence, as taxpayers, they are vitally con- 
cerned with this problem. If we will only 
take the trouble to inform ourselves, we 
can find plenty of facts and figures to prove 
that municipal ownership of utilities is 
neither a proper nor a profitable function 
of government. 

The lack of business policy on the part of 
the Federal Government, which has caused 
great tracts of land capable of highest 
hydro-electric development, long to lie idle, 
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was to be deplored. This faulty governmental 
policy was of the greatest concern to mem- 
bers of the Association from the two sides of 
the Rocky Mountains. These men should 
give vigorous and close attention to the pro- 
blem in the future. 

Relative to state commissions, Mr. In- 
sull cited protection as the one great ad- 
vantage that necessarily must follow such 
regulation of public utilities. Municipal 
regulation means only regulation down- 
ward—in price. But in general, regulation 
by state commission has been satisfactory, 
since the better acquainted these commis- 
sions have become with the problems and 
aims of public utilities, the better disposed 
they have been to deal fairly with them. 
Members of the Association were urged to 
do all they could to bring about fair regu- 
lation in their own states. 

State commissions eventually will find 
that the electrical industry is a natural mon- 
opoly, and as these commissions learn the 
nature of the business—that it can only be 
run successfully, both to the public and to 
investors, as a monopoly, the value of elec- 
trical securities will be enhanced. Then the 
industry will be able to make a fair return 
to investors, and at the same time, provide 
reasonably low-priced service to con- 
sumers. 

In conclusion, the speaker pointed to the 
profitable lesson that visiting delegates 
could derive from the present status of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company. Figures 
were quoted to show the tremendous growth 
of the plant in the past two decades. It 
was a particular object-lesson for the mem- 
bers that come from small communities, 
especially in the more thickly settled por- 
tions. He showed that the amassment of 
companies, territorially close to each other, 
would be following a true economic policy, 
that would succeed if properly financed. It 
would result in a centralization of the pro- 
duction and distribution of electrical energy 
that would prove the best way to kill mu- 
nicipal ownership agitation. And if the 
policy of centralization could be pushed 
universally, it would not only pay the pro- 
moters, but place electrical energy at so low 
a price that it would be within‘the reach 


of all. 
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SELF-PRAISE, BUT 

This issue of Electrical Merchandise is a 
bit out of ordinary. 

The Convention this year fell upon dates 
which gave us an opportunity for which we 
have long hoped—that of getting out a 
paper practically in competition with our 
friends, the electrical weeklies. The meet- 
ing in Chicago closed on Friday, the 6th. 
The two big weeklies advertised that their 
Convention Report Issues would be dated 
Saturday, the 7th. To do this, and print 
a reasonably comprehensive and complete 
resume of a five-day convention meant the 
accomplishment of a notable bit of trade- 
paper enterprise. 

In this enterprise we decided to compete. 
though ours is a monthly, poorly equipped 
for a speed test, and according to “the dope,” 
doomed to run a poor third in the race. 

The result is before you. 

In this essay into high-speed trade journal- 
ism, Electrical Merchandise has not attempt- 
ed to report anything outside of its own field 

the commercial activities of the industry. 
Engineering, accounting, and power trans- 
mission, are no concern of ours. But the 
commercial sessions, the general sessions and 
the news and gossip of the convention, we 
believe we have covered adequately. 

Our aim, in thus “going out of our class” 
and entering competition with our larger 
contemporaries, is twofold:—first, we wish 
to emphasize the fact that Electrical Mer- 
chandise is, within the limits of its chosen 
field, exactly as well equipped, editorially 
and reportorially, as any other electrical 
paper published; and, second, we wish to 
demonstrate that when the opportunity to 
serve the industry is presented, we generally 
manage to do more, comparatively, than 
other papers in the field. 

We have received generous support for 
what we have done in the past. This issue 
is an earnest of what we hope to do in the 
future. 


CONVENTION COST AND VALUE 

Did you ever stop to figure up what it 
costs to hold a N. E. L. A. Convention, and 
what the value is ? 

The biggest assemblage of electrical men 
in the history of the industry, was gathered 
together in Chicago last week. You know 
how many really were there, so for the sake 
of round numbers and conservatism we will 
say that 5,000 men were in attendance. 
These 5,000 men spent four days at the 
convention itself and gave up at least the 
working part of two other days going there 
and returning home. That’s a fair average. 
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So, we will say the convention consumed the 
time of 5,000 men for a period of six days. 

The cost of this time to the employers of 
these men varied widely. Many of them 
represented salaries of $25,000 a year and 
over. Many more of them are receiving 
$10,000 a year from the stockholders of 
some central station. Hundreds of them are 
earning $5,000 a year. Thousands of them 
are down on their respective payrolls for 
$2,500 salaries. There are few men who 
sat in those sessions, who do not draw at 
least $150 a month. Say the average was a 
$2,500 man—a ridiculously low figure—and 
we find that the time spent in Chicago by 
this convention cost the individual member 
companies not less than two hundred thous- 
and dollars in salaries. 

And we haven’t mentioned their expenses, 
going, coming and while there—a tidy sum. 

This is not the first time that it has oc- 
curred to anybody to cast these figures and 
weigh the cost and value. This money is 
not spent lightly or on mere suspicion that 
there will be due return; it is all understood 
and approved and behind it are seen those 
other costs—in time—for the many days 
spent by individuals and committees in the 
association work done throughout the year. 
Two hundred thousand dollars is a scant esti- 
mate of the money spent by the central sta- 
tion industry for a N. E. L. A. convention. 

And is it worth the price ? 

The best answer is that five thousand men 
think so and don’t change their minds year 
after year. And the five thousand men who 
spend their money are backed by fifty 
thousand more who “O. K.” the expense 
accounts and sign the cheques and give 
their approval right down the line—not for 
sentiment, not for good fellowship, not 
from habit, not from lenience—but because 
they have weighed the cost against the value 
and have decided that it is good business 
and that it pays. 

And what does this value consist of ? 

Well, the printed product of the year’s 
work, the spirit of cooperation and harmony 
that has been bred among all central sta- 
tions and is sustained, the interflow of ideas 
and inspiration that the convention itself 
affords, and the good influence of rubbing 
against intelligent, specialized elbows—these 
are a few items of value that warrant some 
fifty thousand men in spending some two 
hundred thousand dollars.. 

The judgment of this mass—the brains 
and good sense of the nation-wide industry— 
‘an’t be far wrong. 

The question is—if the National Electric 
Light Association convention is worth all 
this—are you getting and applying your 
share of these benefits available ? 





THE STAY-AT-HOMES 

While the Chicago Convention was the 
largest, and in many respects the most im- 
portant, in the history of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, it failed to bring out 
many hundreds of members—or ought-to-be 
members—who would have profited most 
largely by attending. The stay-at-homes 
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are always the most perplexing problem to 
the executives of an association like ours. 
Do what they will, they cannot seem to en- 
list the vital interest of the very men who 
most need the stimulus and active co-oper- 
ation of their fellows. 

From time to time the cry goes up that 
the N. E. L. A. is an association of “big 
companies; that the honors are usurped by 
representatives of a few strong men or 
groups, and that the individual connected 
with the modest company serving a small 
territory is “frozen out” in favor of some- 
body with a “pull.” Nothing could be 
further from the facts, for the truth is that 
practically every effort that has been made 
to bring the small company men into more 
active participation has resulted in failure. 

For example: at the formation of the 
Commercial Section, especial emphasis was 
laid upon the hope that this important di- 
vision of the association, appealing as it does 
to the younger element and conducted with 
less formality than the parent organization, 
would become the forum of the men with 
ideas rather than those with connections. 
With this in. mind, hundreds of men from 
small companies were invited, even urged, 
to serve upon the various committees, were 
solicited for information and co-operation, 
were given every opportunity to become 
not only useful but prominent. The plan 
failed miserably. Many did not even have 
the courtesy to acknowledge or reject their 
appointments: many accepted and rendered 
no service. The initiative and the labor 
fell back upon the shoulders of those con- 
nected with the larger companies. 

The answer of the small company man is 
that he is “too busy,” and that the big 
fellows have unlimited facilities, unlimited 
assistance and unlimited expense accounts. 
Bosh! The real answer is that the small 
company men, or most of them, are in long 
deep ruts. They are overawed by their own 
responsibilities and chained down to their 
own inadequate systems. 

Of course, not all who missed the 1913 
Convention were of this type. There are 
throughout the country men in charge of 
companies which cannot stand the finan- 
cial strain of sending them to the conven- 
tions, yet who are eager to participate in the 
association’s work to the limit of their abil- 
ities and resources. These men are eager 
readers of the convention reports and the 
association transactions. They can and 
should become active factors in the work of 
the association even though they cannot 
attend conventions. 


THE APPLICATION 

But after all, the most important thing 
about a convention is not the convention it- 
self; it’s what you do afterwards. The 
meetings and the men you talk to and the 
good times you enjoy and the trip you take 
are not what the money is spent for; all 
practical profit comes from the application. 

The value of a convention lies not in what 
you hear and see; it can be figured only in 
terms of what you do with what you learn. 
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The Convention Papers 


Abstracts of Commercial Section Reports and Other Papers 


[The N. E. L. A. Convention now-a-days presents in its reports and papers a mass of specialized reading matter of such volume that 
few members find time or inclination to review and digest more than those bearing upon their own particular problems. The central sta- 
tion commercial man hardly undertakes to read even all the commercial section reports, if he is to cover the other material dealing with 
the business side of the light and power company. Yet, this pile of pamphlets presents the results of a year’s research work by the best 


contemporary minds and he recognizes its worth and his need for the solid benefit it offers. 


And so in this Convention Report Issue of Electrical Merchandise, we lay before you in abstract the meat of the committee reports and 
papers on subjects pertinent. Some of these are papers from the general and accounting sessions but they carry thought of worth in 


the work of developing the greater market for electric current. 


Two or three papers do not lend themselves happily to such condensation 


and have been held over for future issues; but in these abstracts that follow and in the reports of sessions which precede, is the clear, boiled- 
down review of the whole convention, that is needed to bring out the proper perspective and direct you to those individual reports which 
will require and reward a close study and application.—Editor. | 


Report of Committee on Wiring 
of Existing Buildings: 
Commirree: R.S. Hare, Chairman; M. EK. Turner, 
C.S. Waurox, W. A. Donxty, C. E. Rosertson, 
W. P. Lrox, C. N. Seamanp, P. H. 
Kemsair, W. H. Norton 

Experience in several cities has shown 
that having the advertising, soliciting, 
letting of contracts and the wiring itself, 
follow along definite, prearranged lines 
leads to more business than handling each 
prospect by a different method, when there 
is no real difference in the conditions. 

The first problem is that of creating a 
desire on the part of the customer, and the 
committee believes that the greater part 
of this work should be undertaken by the 
central station, for the reason that most of 
the advertising and soliciting should be di- 
rected towards promoting the use of elec- 
tricity in general, rather than the employ- 
ment of a particular wiring contractor. 

When this point has been reached the 
customer immediately wants to know what 
he is going to get and what he must pay. 
Before anyone can tell him there are certain 
questions which the customer only can ans- 
wer, and in order to make the answering 
easier the committee has prepared an In- 
formation Sheet on which these questions 
are shown in quite complete form. 

The next question is as to what work 
should be done by the contractor and what 
by the central station. While local con- 
ditions may differ, we believe that the many 
differences now existing are due chiefly 
to accident, and that some companies could 
improve their practice, either by including 
certain items free of charge, or giving them 
to the contractors as part of the wiring work. 

If practice ever becomes uniform through- 
out the country it would appear that it will 
be along the following lines, which seem to 
represent the general average. 

Cost from main to lot line to be borne by 
the central station in all cases. 

For service from lot line to building: If 
overhead, the central station to supply one 
stretch of wire free and to make a charge 
for any poles and additional wire required; 
if underground, the central station to supply 
a few feet of wire free, and to make a charge 
for all additional lengths. The Committee 
suggests two feet. 

Service pipe down the side of the house 
(for overhead service) to be supplied by the 
wiring contractor. 

Ground wire to be supplied by the wiring 
contractor, if needed at all. 

Service switch and cut out—impossible 
to predict (practice as to this is at present 
divided.) 

Meter board to be supplied by the wiring 
contractor. 

The local rules as to what will be done by 
the central station and what by the con- 
tractor are made by the central station and, 


together with the Information Sheet, as 
filled out by the customer, show what work 
is to be done, though by no means how it is 
to be done or what it will cost. 

Your committee had before it the data 
collected by the National Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association in reference to general 
expense, which seem to be the only authentic 
data that have been collected on this subject. 

These data showed the committee that 
the average expense of conducting a con- 
tracting business is 22.2 per cent of the 
amount received from the gross sale of the 
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business. This would mean that in esti- 
mating work 28.6 per cent should be added 
to the cost of labor and materials to cover 
the items of general expense, but, for con- 
venience in figuring, the committee used 
30 per cent as a basis for arriving at the 
overhead charge. The committee wishes 
to make clear that this is an addition to 
cover simply the expense of conducting a 
business for the installation of wiring, and 
that the 30 per cent does not include any 
profit on the work. The figures given by 
the Committee, therefore, in the following 
portions of the report, are intended to cover 
the cost of labor and cost of material, plus 
30 per cent for general expense. 

The Committee recognizes that any fig- 
ure it submits will suit, at best, only a single 
set of conditions; nevertheless, it believes 
that some definite figures will be of value, 
if only for the purpose of discussion. Jn 
fact, it believes that the chief value of its figures 
will be in starting discussion and leading to 
the statement of more correct figures. 

As the question of the proper amount of 
profit is one very difficult to determine, the 
committee recommends that price lists 
should be made so high that ordinarily a 
large discount may be given. In its final 
price-list, given on page 23, the costs have 
been doubled and from these discounts may 
be given according to the special conditions 
in each case. 

The first piece of work is to carry wires 


from the company’s existing mains to the 
customer’s property. This work is almosi 
invariably done by the central station and 
remains its property so that it need not be 
considered further. 

The next work is to carry the wires from 
the lot line to the building. If the service 
is overhead the central station usually does 
this free of charge, unless it is necessary to 
set poles. If a house stands back some 
hundreds of feet the central station will 
usually have to make an extra charge of so 
much a pole, including the pole itself, the 
setting, the cross-arms, etc., and the second 
stretch of wire. The following figures were 
taken as fairly close: 

Pole, cross-arms and pins and copper wire $12.00 

Labor .. ‘ : , : 8.00 

$20.00 
Adding general expense, a figure of $25.00 or 
$26.00 per pole would be about right. 

Taking the various service charges, we 
find them as follows: 


Service pipe ......... vevets aan 
Service switch .. ry eee eae 
Ground wire .... 4.00 
Ground wire . ; 4.00 
Meter board aE. . 50 
Run to center of distribution 11.50 

$24.25 


These are the various expenses that are 
necessary, independent of the number of 
lamps. 

Next we come to the circuits themselves, 
and in figuring the costs of the various kinds 
of outlets and of wiring, the committee de- 
cided that the simpler method would be to 
first consider a standard ceiling outlet to 
consist of the proportion of the cutout box 
and the fuse, the cost of the loop to the out- 
let, the outlet box in case of concealed work, 
or the rosette in case of open work, the total 
making the cost per outlet, which would be 
the same whether used for a switch or for 
lamps. We would then give the costs for 
the various kinds of wiring. 

Next, in considering the other outlets, as, 
for instance, wall outlets, floor outlets, etc., 
we would figure the percentage difference 
between such outlets and the standard out- 
let, on the basis that the percentage differ- 
ence would be about the same whatever the 
kind of wiring. 

Following is a summary of the figures. 
These figures do not include any surcharge 
to cover the cost of a third wire service, etc., 
in large jobs. 


Standard Ceiling Outlet 


Labor Mater- Total, includ 

Cost ial ing per cent 

Cost for Gen’ Ex, 

Open wiring $0.60 $0.75 $1.75 
Wooden moulding . 5 85 2.60 


Concealed knob and tube 


work, some loom . 1.50 1.50 3.90 
Metallic moulding 1.50 1.75 4.87 
Armored cable we 2.00 4.87 
Flexible metallic conduit 2.00 2.00 5.20 
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Estimates as to the comparative cost of 
wall and ceiling outlets developed some in- 
teresting results. The general opinion seem- 
ed to be that on an average a wall outlet 
would cost about 5 per cent more than a 
ceiling outlet. 

On the ground, however, that the pro- 
portion of wall to ceiling outlets should be 
fairly near uniform, it would seem safe to 
make the price for wall outlets the same as 
for ceiling outlets, since this, will result in a 
much simpler figure. 

For the reason that it seemed wise to 
recommend the same price for a wall and a 
ceiling outlet, it would seem wise to make the 
same price for a baseboard outlet. 

It would seem that a floor outlet should 
cost about the same as a ceiling outlet, since 
the runs would be the same and the only 
difference would be. whether a hole were 
made up into a floor, or down itito a ceiling, 
the extra cost of opening the floor being 
balanced by the difficulty of working over- 
head on a ceiling outlet. 

A switch outlet would almost invariably 
be a wall outlet. The various estimates, as 
in the case of a wall outlet, came out at a 
trifle more than for a ceiling outlet. As for 
a wall outlet the committee suggests figuring 
the wiring cost asthe same. This, of course, 
is for the wiring alone, the switch itself being 
extra. 

For a double pole switch, the final con- 
sensus was that the cost should be about 
30 per cent more, or 130 per cent of the cost 
of wiring for a standard ceiling outlet. 

The cost of ceiling switches, three-way 
switches, electrolier switches, special heating 
device outlets, automatic doorswitch outlets, 
extra charges for cutting hardwood floors, 
under varying conditions, emergency lamps, 
pilot lights and similar items of general use 
are all worked out in the report in the same 
manner as effected by different service con- 
ditions, and it continues— 

The Committee hopes these lists will be 
useful, and suggests that they be employed 
as follows: 

When the solicitor gets in proper touch 
with a customer the Information Sheet is 
filled out and the list-price of the job is figur- 
ed. The first time the solicitor uses the 
sheet and list-prices all he will be able to 
say is that an average cost throughout the 
country would be in the neighborhood of 
half these list-prices, or 50 per cent off. At 
first he naturally would not depend on the 
committee’s list.as being suited to his local 
conditions, but would get further estimates 
in the old way. After a little experience 
he might find that instead of 50 per cent the 
contractor’s estimates were more apt to be, 
say, 40 per cent off the list; and soon he will 
be in a position to give the prospect some 
rough idea of the cost without having a con- 
tractor look over each house. 

Contractors also should be able to use the 
lists to great advantage; at first they would 
figure up a job the old way as well, esti- 
mating the total amounts of wire, conduit, 
etc., etc. They would then compare these 
figures with the price-lists and arrive at 
some discount from the lists which would hit 
pretty close to their estimates based on the 
number of feet of wire, etc. Then, since 
even the most careful estimates based on the 
number of feet of wire and conduit will not 
show exactly what the cost will be, they may 
decide that for small and medium jobs they 
can safely take a chance, and instead of 
laboriously estimating each job, make a bid 
of a discount off the list, from the infor- 
mation procured by the solicitor. A com- 
parison of estimates and final actual costs 
should quickly show a contractor how to 
make accurate estimates. 
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Experience may finally indicate that on 
certain classes of work a lower discount can 
be figured than on others, and often a con- 
tractor can make his own price-list, based 
on that of the Committee. 

In general, however, the Committee’s list 
is intended merely to help toward a quick, 
rough, but moderately accurate estimate of 
the cost. In large jobs it should always be 
supplemented by a careful estimate based on 
inspection. For small jobs it should often 
serve as a basis fora bid. Even as it stands, 
this list should enable a central-station so- 
licitor with a little experience to save con- 
tractors a great deal of estimating, and yet 
to satisfy the prospect. The discount 
scheme makes it fairly flexible. 





Report of the Committee on 
Education of Salesmen 
Comnirree: Grorcr WitiiaMs, Chairman; SypNrey 
W. Asne, R. H. Battarp, J. A. Brrrron, J. F. 
Gicurist, F. C. Henpersuorr, C. A. S. 
Howterr, A. Larney, H. D. Suvrte, 
Guenn C. Wensrer, Frep R. 

JENKINS. 

Many of the larger central-station com- 
panies have established their own schools 
for the training of the men selected for em- 
ployment in commercial departments. 
These methods will be described later on in 
the Report. 

This method is, of course, impractical 
and too expensive to be adopted by the ma- 
jority of the smaller central-station com- 
panies who are members of this association, 
but many of these are obtaining good re- 
sults through the organization of new-busi- 
ness departments and the training of sales- 
men directly under the local manager. 


Under his supervision morning meetings are | 


held, which are made the medium of every 
important feature of sales work, covering 
the plan of campaign, harmony of purpose, 
special instruction and specific suggestions 
for closing contracts. The manager has here 
an opportunity to correct erroneous me- 
thods, to introduce special campaigns, to 
encourage his men and to keep his finger 
on the public pulse. 

It has been found that the department 
which meets every morning has a higher 
standard for the men than the department 
which does not. The beginner sees a few 
prospects for business only, but association 
with his fellows soon multiplies his visible 
opportunities. A salesman can hardly fail 
to start his day’s work aroused and reliant 
after he has met his fellows in session, and 
the results of these morning meetings have 
been highly satisfactory. 

Once a week such a department should 
hold an evening meeting, which might be 
attended with advantage by the heads of 
other departments and the executive officers 
of the corporation, many of whom are now 
taking a keen interest in new-business work 
and are vitally concerned in the new-business 
department. 

In the smaller companies, where it would 
not be profitable to operate a department 
for the instruction of salesmen, the instruct- 
ors would necessarily be the sales manager 
and his assistants. In the large companies, 
where the demand requires a special depart- 
ment for this work, a special instructor to 
give his entire time to the school is engaged. 

In all cases the school should be able to 
call upon the best men in the company in 
their line of work for lectures covering the 
commercial application of apparatus which 
they have made a specialty of handling. It 
is also advisable that the class hear frequent 
talks from men in the engineering and oper- 
ating, accounting and executive departments, 
as general all-around knowledge is as essen- 
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tial as particular knowledge of the product 
sold. It has been found that all of the large 
manufacturing companies are willing to 
allow their local representative to talk to 
classes on the special applications of their 
apparatus. 

Your Committee considers of value a 
short description of some of the larger 
schools now being operated by the various 
manufacturing and central-station com- 
panies. 

Here follow brief descriptions of the me- 
thods employed in the education of sales- 
men by the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, General Electric Company, 


Schenectady, N. Y., National Quality 
Lamp Division, Cleveland, Ohio, New 


York Edison Company, New York City, N. 
Y. and Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This Committee recommends for text- 
books for study classes, the Solicitor’s Hand- 
book and the current reports of the Com- 
mercial Section. It also submits the follow- 
ing list of books from which a selection may 
be made. All of these books have been 
found useful in the education of salesmen. 

A list of fifty-seven books then follows. 

In its investigations your committee for- 
mulated a list of questions which was sent 
to representative men of the larger com- 
panies with the idea of getting some definite 
statements on the subject at hand. Follow- 
ing are the results of these questions. 


(Question No. 1 
What do you consider the principal quali- 


fications for a successful central-station 
salesman? 
Answer 

(1) Physical efficiency—health, hygiene, 





recreation. 

(2) Self-development—imagination, ini- 
tiation, power of selection, ambition, con- 
centration, honesty, energy, enthusiasm, 
judgment, etc. 

(3) Inspirational—right thinking, test 
of efficiency, confidence, courage, self-analy- 
sis, development of will power, etc. 

(4) Knowledge of his business—analy- 
sis, comparison, demonstration, explanation, 
impressiveness, responsiveness, sympathe- 
tic service, belief that no sale is rightly made 
unless satisfaction follows. 


Question No. 2 


In your opinion does the technically train- 
ed college graduate make a better salesman, 
after having the practical experience, than 
the man whose electrical training was ob- 
tained by experience and self-education? 


Answer 

This question was asked of several respon- 
sible employers. The answers were unan- 
imous that, all other things being equal, 
advantage lies with the college man. 


Question No. 3 


Do you select your salesmen with a view 
of their being qualified to advance to higher 
positions in the company later on, or for 
their qualifications as a salesmen only with 
the idea of their remaining salesmen? 


Answer 

All replies received to this question signify 
men are employed with a view to their ad- 
vancement. 


Question No. 4 

What are the average earnings of your 
salesmen for the first year and the second 
year in the different classes as follows: 
Light salesmen, Power salesmen, Appliance 
salesmen, Sdlesmen on large lighting and 
power? 


ir 


d 
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Answer 

The answer is arrived at by figuring the 
average of replies received. 

$75 per month to Ist year light salesmen 


$85 e ee “ Qnd “ee 
$80 “ ™ “it “ power “ 
$90 “e ia “ee 9nd e “e ““ 


$60 to $100 per month to appliance and 
material salesmen. 


Question No. 5 

Are you able to get men for the higher 
positions in your company from your em- 
ployees, or are you obliged to go outside 
for them? F 


Answer 


Replies are practically unanimous that 
high positions can be and are acceptably 
filled from among the ranks. 


Question No. 6 


What do you consider the minimum edu- 
‘ational requirements for men to be trained 
as salesmen with a view of their probable 
future advancement? 


Answer , 
The average minimum education desired 
by the companies answering this question 
is the high school, but several answers in- 
dicate that a lower standard of public 
school supplemented by technical or other 
special training often proves acceptable; 
much depends on the ambition of the em- 
ployees. 
(luestion No.9 
What percentage of your salesmen are 
university men? 


Answer 


Manufacturing companies—from 
100 per cent; central stations—from 
15 per cent. 

Your committee discussed at length the 
advisability of recommending to the Asso- 
ciation the establishment and operation of 
a Correspondence School, and a_ supple- 
mental report will be made at this Conven- 
tion on this subject, recommending the es- 
tablishment of correspondence courses by 
the Commercial Section of the National 
Electric Light Association. 


~ 
‘ 


5 to 
5 to 





On the Training of Commercial Men For 
Central-Station Work By Correspondence 

The sub-committee of the committee for 
the Education of Salesmen to which was 
referred the question of training by corres- 
pondence, reports as follows: 

It is believed that the most efficient way 
of training commercial students is by means 
of personal direction rather than by corres- 
pondence. The committee appreciates, how- 
ever, that there are a large number of central 
stations which on account of the limited 
territory in which they operate, will not be 
able to carry on a course of training under 
personal direction and it is therefore rec- 
ommended that in such cases the training 
be done by correspondence. 

The plan in general consists of the prep- 
aration and printing of a series of general 
lectures, questions and answers and the prep- 
aration of a list of reference books to be 
studied. The two text-books recommended 
are the Electrical Solicitors’ Handbook and 
the Current Report of the Commercial 
Section of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. The general lectures should serve 
to introduce a human interest in the study 
of the subjects covered in the text-books 
mentioned. 

The work of preparing the lectures, 
questions and answers and their distribution, 
correction and return, could be in charge of 
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a Direcior of Education, whose work would 
be directed by the Committee for the Edu- 
cation of Salesmen and who should pref- 
erably be located in the General Offices 
of the Association at New York. 

Assuming that a sufficient number of mem- 
ber companies subseribe to the course of 
training, to make a total of 1,000 students, 
it is believed the course could be offered to 
the member companies at $10 per student. 

All correspondence between the Director 
of Education and the students should be 
through an executive of the member com- 
pany subscribing to the course, or his assist- 
ant, the object being to see that the one to 
whom the student is directly responsible 
in his other activities, displays an interest 
in the progress and work of performing the 
duties outlined in accordance with the es- 
tablished schedule. Such a plan, it is be- 
lieved, will assure the successful completion 
of the work. 

It is recommended that the contemplated 
course of instruction be offered to member 
companies only and that the students them- 
selves shall have no financial relation with 
the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. A. HOWLETT, Chairman 


Report of Committee on Electrica] 
Salesman’s Handbook 
Comnirree: E, L. Cavtanan, Chairman; T. I. 
Jones, C. J. Russens, G. Burkuarrer 

This year’s work of the committee under 
the name of the “Committee on Electrical 
Salesman’s Handbook” is a continuation of 
that of last year, and by the same committee 
members, except that Mr. C. J. Russell has 
served in place of Mr. E. W. Lloyd. The 
title, “Electrical Salesman’s Handbook,”’ 
was thought to be a more suitable name for 
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the collection of data than “Commercial 
Section Digest.” 

Starting with the “Commercial Section 
Digest,” as presented at the convention in 
June, 1912, with data on power on 230 in- 
stallations, there have been added and sent 
out the following data in loose-leaf form: 

September, 1912, data on 119 power in- 
stallations (a few of which were revised data 
sheets) ; 

December, 1912, data on 56 power in- 
stallations; 

March, 1913, data on 53 power instal- 
lations; 

June, 1913, data on 
lations. 

Total data from June, 1912, to June, 1913, 
338 installations. 

December, 1912, number of abstracts 16 

March, 1913, number of abstracts 15 

June, 1913, number of abstracts 33 

Total abstracts, year ending 

June, 1913, 64 


110 power instal- 


175 


Total power data and abstracts from 
June, 1912, to June, 1913 4.02 

Grand total of power data and ab- 
stracts from June, 1911, to June, 
1913 681 

All of the data and abstracts have been 
taken from installations using central- 
station service. There are about 175 dif- 
ferent classes of business covered by power 
data and abstracts. The data given was 
taken from the practical operation of plants 
under the prevailing conditions, and in no 
case under test conditions. 

The giving of load-factor figures was dis- 
continued temporarily, beginning with the 
September, 1912, quarterly issue of sheets, 
for the reason that the connected load- 
factor is not generally used by member com- 
panies, and it has been almost impossible as 
yet for the committee to obtain the kilowatt 
demand figures of installations reported. 

The committee recommends as follows: 

1. That the Electrical Salesman’s Hand- 
book be continued and the work carried on 
for another year by a committee composed 
of new members. 

2. That data similar to that heretofore 
compiled be secured on the subjects men- 
tioned below. 

3. That one person, a member of the 
committee, preferably located at Association 
Headquarters, be responsible for the syste- 
matic perusal of the technical and trade 
press, magazines, papers presented to and 
journals and proceedings of societies, ete. 

4. That the Electrical Solicitor’s Hand- 
book be revised and merged into the Elec- 
trical Salesman’s Handbook. The Solicitor’s 
Handbook was turned over to the 
Electrical Salesman’s* Handbook Committee 
during the latter part of 1912, but it was not 
thought advisable by the executive com- 
mittee of the section to add it to the Sales- 
man’s Handbook or to revise it during the 
year just closed. 

Particular attention is called to the need 
of practical and working data on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Boat and ship build- Lighting —commercial 
ing Lime kilns 
Boiler works Logging 


Broom factories Mining—various 
Cement mills kinds 


Cotton mills (includ- Paint works 

ing cotton gins Pipe factories 

and cotton-seed Pottery factories 

oil mills Pulp and paper mills 
Electrochemical Pumping 

plants Railroads 
Electrolytic plants signals, ete. 
Electrothermal plants Sand and gravel 
Fertilizer plants Vehicles—electric 
Glass factories Woodworking (in- 
Knitting mills cluding processes 
Heating devices of offal disposal) 

large Woolen mills 


shops, 


Statistical Exchange Report 
Sus-Commirree: Herman Spoenrer, Chairman; 
A. W. O. Birrwett, Huen R. Lyons 

In this day of regulation, when we are 
oftimes unexpectedly and _ undeservedly 
thrown upon the defensive, we require com- 
parative representative data on very short 
notice. It behooves us, therefore, to have 
available in the Association’s files a fund of 
available data in lieu of attempting to se- 
cure the information after the crucial mo- 
ment has arrived. With this idea in mind, 
the Accounting Committee has appointed 
a Sub Committee to prepare a Statistical 
Exchange Report. The form of report is 
hereto appended and it is the recommen- 
dation of the Committee that it be printed 


(Continued on page 177) 
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Excellent Opportunity 


FOR 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE MFRS. 


To develop a large and profitable business by cooperating with 
this central station in developing the appliance business in this 


prosperous community of over 400,000 people. 


This central station 1s about to open a finely 
appointed appliance display room in the 
heart of the business section of the city 
and is desirous of arranging with electric 
appliance manufacturers for the display 
and sale of their products therein. 


Manufacturers interested will please com- 
municate promptly. with the undersigned. 


E. R. DAVENPORT, 


Sales Manager. 


Narragansett Electric Lighting Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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and copies sent to the operating member 
companies. This should be done _periodi- 
cally in order to avoid having the data be- 
come obsolete. By having these reports 
on file there will be sufficient comparative 
data readily accessible to meet an emer- 
gency. Matters of this kind demand the 
co-operation of the member companies, for 
we never know who will be the next to re- 
quire information. You are therefore ur- 
gently requested to fill out the form and re- 
turn it to the Secretary of the Association, 
bearing in mind, in so doing, that you can- 
not reasonably expect to derive anything 
from an Association unless you are willing to 
contribute something. The form was de- 
signed to accommodate both large and small 
companies and, as there may be questions 
which are not applicable to all properties, 
you are respectfully requested to furnish 
such information as you can, if it is not pos- 
sible to answer all questions. 

Statistical Exchange Report 
Covering period from to 
Name of company 
Population served 

Locality served 

Kw. capacity of plant 
No. residence customers 

Kw. peak 

Commercial 

Railways load 

Combined load 
No. commercial customers 

Kw.-hrs. generated per annum 

Commercial and city railways 
No. customers—Total 

Amount 
Kw-hrs. purchased 
Per kw-hrs. sold 

Residence revenue 
Commercial light revenue, excluding resi- 

dences 
Commercial power revenue 
City street lighting revenue 

Are 

Incandescent 
Total commercial revenue, exclusive of 

railway service 
Revenue from railway service 
Total revenue, all sources 
Operating expense, including taxes 
Ratio of expense to total revenue 
Total revenue per capita 
Pound of oil or coal per kw-hr. generated 
Kind and cost of fuel 
Yearly load-factor 

Report of the Committee on 
Electricity on the Farm 
Commitrree ror tHE Eastern Sratres: Joun C., 
Parker, Chairman; C. H. Mires, Joun Meyer, 
Joun W. Fox, E. P. Eowarps, H. W. Corr, 
Frep M. Kimpaus 

The general findings of the Committee 
are perhaps best covered by the following 
letter, prepared for circularization among the 
managers of electrical companies in_ the 
Eastern States. 

“You are, of course, intensely interested 
in building up your annual load-factor. 
You realize that every bit of load that is 
inherently a summer demand works to: this 
end, irrespective of its load-factor. You 
know that in the summer time you can 
supply a great deal of additional energy, 
especially during the daylight hours, without 
one cent of extra investment in your power 
house or transmission lines. 

In farm applications you have just such 
an opportunity, since practically all of the 
farm operations must be conducted in the 
summer months and during the daylight 
hours. You surely realize that this is worth 
going after, and worth offering seasonably 
favorable rates to attract. 
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Perhaps in the past this business has 
seemed unfavorable because of its relatively 
low density, as compared with your urban 
load, and you have felt that the additional 
investment to get from your present lines 
out into the rural districts was disproportion- 
ate to the revenue to be obtained. Now, 
however, the manufacturers are offering us 
protective devices and small transformers 
at comparatively modest cost and at suffi- 
ciently high voltages to enable us to tap at 
least our main extra-urban lines for form use. 

Perhaps you have been discouraged from 
rural extensions by a great many of the de- 
vices advertised, and a great deal of liter- 
ature which has not appealed to you as being 
particularly practical. This is to be re- 
gretted, since the obvious association of ideas 
has led you to think that electrified agri- 
culture has no place on the real farms in 
your neighborhood, but must be confined 
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to very large country estates or similar non- 
typical cases; whereas, in fact, the electrifi- 
‘ation of the farm is a real business oppor- 
tunity, and entirely practicable if attacked 
along practical lines. 

The message of your Committee in the 
Eastern States is that your rural revenues 
are a great deal more certain to-day than 
were the revenues from flatirons, motors and 
lamps when you first took them up. 

There is one and only one definite way 
in which you can build up the farm business 
with certainty. You have got to show the 
farmer that $5.00 invested in energy and 
energy-utilizing devices will bring him a 
certainty of at least $6.00 gross return from 
the investment, or the investment will not 
be made. The farm will have to be attacked 
as an industrial proposition, and energy and 
devices sold on their earning power and not 
on central-station enthusiasm alone. You 
have got to be able to talk in terms of crop 
yield per acre and market prices for cabbage, 
rather than in terms of the kilovolt-ampere. 

Now, the way to get at this, your Com- 
mittee feels, is to find some part of your 
territory where the topography is promising, 
and where you have the transmission lines 
already running for, let us say, a trial pro- 
_position or two in some one of your suburban 
towns, and then to find some farmer within 
the territory who is willing to help you make 
a demonstration during the coming season. 
If the demonstration will open a new field of 
business for you, it is worth $300 or $400, 
or maybe a couple of thousand, to make it. 

One of the most promising lines just at 
present is that of irrigation. The Western 
farmer has had to irrigate in order to get 
crops at all, and, in addition to this, he has 
had to cultivate and to study marketing 
conditions; but out of his necessities he has 
been able to produce crops infinitely better 
than Dame Nature would have given him. 
It is a fair inference that we, in the East, 
can do at least as much by augmenting our 
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natural precipitation as he can do with the 
freight odds against him. 

How to go about it? The Committee 
recommends that you place a man on the 
problem right now before the spring plow- 
ing is done, find a farm sufficiently near your 
transmission lines, sufficiently near a creek 
to get the water supply and on ground not so 
rolling that irrigation works will be prohibi- 
tively expensive. The farmer should be 
sufficiently wide-awake and progressive to 
appreciate what the problem means, and 
then the central-station company should 
offer him the loan of the equipment and the 
energy for the first season, and irrigate about 
half the farm, leaving the other half un- 
irrigated, but subjected to identical cultural 
treatment. Get in touch with your State 
Agricultural Experiment Station in carrying 
out these experiments. This will add value. 
Then you will have a talking point, an object 
lesson and relative data for your own com- 
modity. If next season is a dry one, or if 
the rain does not fall at the right time of the 
year, this irrigated section should bring off 
heavy crops at the best market prices. 

Of course, truck gardens are the best place 
to make this demonstration, but it will be 
tremendously effective in connection with 
small fruits or orchard crops. If you can- 
not find a convenient truck garden, berry 
patch or orchard near your lines, but have 
access to a favorably located general farm, 
you can certainly make a showing there, 
remembering, especially, that it costs the 
farmer no more to take a $25 crop off an acre 
than it does to take an $18 crop; so that, if 
the season’s cost for irrigation is less than 
$7 per acre in such a case, the difference rep- 
resents clean profit to him, with the irri- 
gation cost paid for. 

The thing to impress upon the farmer is 
that this irrigation is crop insurance, so that 
not only will he get a better yield, but will 
insure his yield in seasons when neighboring 
unirrigated farms fail and when he can take 
advantage of the highest prices. 

The companies in the West have done 
great things along these lines, the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., with a generating in- 
stallation of 169,300 kv-a., to which an 
additional 55,000 kv-a. will shortly be added, 
having actually shifted to their peak load 
by these means from the winter to the sum- 
mer months. Perhaps you will say that 
farm business in the West is different from 
any in the East. This is true, both in cli- 
matic conditions and in the temper of the 
people. You will not acquire the same large 
single installations that the western compan- 
ies have; but then you will acquire so many 
more customers that the possibilities are 
probably nearly as great. Get hold of 
Bulletin 148, published by the Department 
of Agriculture in 1903, and read what the 
possibilities are on the eastern farms. 

Be sure that the man you put on the work 
is the right man. Mediocrity will not do 
with the farmer; he is a business man and 
appreciates a gentleman just as much as the 
city merchant does. He will, therefore, 
want to deal with a man who can talk busi- 
ness without affectation, and who has vision 
enough to see the possibilities of his own 
work. The man must have good sense, of 
course. An impractical enthusiast will not 
create sufficient confidence to open up even 
the demonstration work. 

As to your plans, what shall they be? 
Well, in the first place, if you do not want to 
predict discouragement for yourself, as well 
as for your farming community, do not try 
to cover all the territory at once. Select 
the outlying portion which you will be able 
to serve most readily on‘a real business basis. 


(Continued on page 180) 
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( Continued from page 177) 


Make your demonstration there this sum- 
mer, and next fall, as soon as the crops are 
in, send your man around from farm to farm 
and work up the business. It may be you 
will have to put trial installations on a few 
of the farms next year; certainly you will 
have to take your payment in installments, 
and, preferably, when the crop has been 
brought in. Be broad gauge in this; follow 
the example of the mowing-machine man. 

Above all else, do not advertise in the 
papers. Circularize the narrow community 
where you are going to be able to deliver 
the service at once, bu. do not arouse an in- 
terest in the next township and then let this 
interest fall flat. It will be harder to re- 
awaken the interest when you get ready to 
do business if you have stifled it half formed. 
When you have circularized; have your 
farm man follow up—and follow up hard- 
and close the order. 

It may be that the way to get in is not by 

irrigation. Each company will have to 
solve the problem for its own territory. If 
you are located in a dairy community, you 
will have a problem different from that of a 
community devoted to general farming. 
Land in New Jersey, devoted to sweet po- 
tatoes, does not offer an industry identical 
with the onion and tobacco land of the Con- 
necticut Valley, or with the cotton crops of 
the Carolinas and Georgia. Whatever your 
territory is, select the best industrial oppor- 
tunity and get it started. Then, next 
season, after you have shown two blades of 
grass growing where there was only one 
before, go out again and put a motor in place 
on the windmill and show the farmer how 
he can use the same motor to split his wood, 
and separate his cream, et cetera, ad infini- 
tum. We believe it is a good deal the same 
in power sales in respect to electric cookers, 
vacuum cleaners and all that sort of thing, 
as it is in the spiritual line concerning which 
we are advised to take care of the real thing 
first, “‘and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 


Report of the Committee 
on Advertising 


Comoitree: J. Roserr Crouse, Chairman; J. C. 
McQutsron, F. H. Gate, N. H. Boynton 


Every plant cannot afford an advertising 
department; the majority cannot, but there 
should be appointed some one individual in 
every station—one man who is to have 
charge of and be responsible for the adver- 
tising. He need not necessarily devote all of 
his time to it, but it should be conducted on 
a serious business-like basis. If the author- 
ity and the responsibility are delegated the 
advertising will show results. 

The advertising man should be of the 
same general type as a manager, His liter- 
ary abilities while valuable are perhaps the 
least important of his qualifications. He 
should, next to the manager, be the “live 
wire” in the affairs of the company and the 
community. Tactful and diplomatic he 
must be to prove efficient in dealing with the 
press and the public through the press. 
How Much Shall be Spent on Advertising ? 

There are two right ways of making an 
advertising appropriation—there are many 
wrong ways, which need no mention. Any 
way is wrong that does not permit of plan- 
ning at least six months in advance. The two 
right ways of making an advertising appro- 
priation are these: 

(1) Appropriate a certain percentage of 

the sales of the previous year 

(2) Appropriate a certain amount for 

each unit of energy or merchandise 
it is planned to sell. 


Of the two methods the first seems to be 
the more business-like and is conservative 
and entirely rational. We recommend this 
system. The second system has, however, 
been successful and may often be used. The 
usual appropriation is from 1 to 5 per cent 
of the gross receipts. The appropriation 
should be considered as an investment, not 
an expense. 

Without reservation we recommend news- 
paper advertising. No station can afford 
to spend less than a large share, at least 50 
per cent of the advertising appropriation, 
in the local papers. 

All the local newspapers should probably 
be used to some extent to maintain their 
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good will; but the station should be guided 
in spending an advertising appropriation 
by the advertising value received. 

Here are 12 items to consider in judging 
of newspapers: 

(1) Favorite department-store medium. 

(2) Favorite for want advertisements. 

(3) Whether claimed or certified cir- 

culation. 

(4) Selected by foreign advertisers who 

use only one paper. 

(5) Volume of fraudulent or questionable 

advertising carried. 

(6) Comparative amounts of all adver- 

tising carried. 

(7) Morning, appealing to the better 

class. 

(8) Evening, appealing to the masses. 

(9) Politically on winning side. 

(10) Percentage circulation within city 
limits. 
(11) Run-of-press rates and rates for pre- 
ferred position. 
(12) News co-operation. 

No central station can hope to sell many 
electric signs if it does not use them itself, 
and aside from the ethics of the case, no 
better and cheaper advertising can be done. 
The central station sign should set the “sign 
standard” for the city, and, of course, the 
higher the standard the more sign load can be 
connected. Next to newspaper advertising 
the electric sign is of greatest importance. 

A medium of almost equal importance to 
newspaper advertising isthe mail. In specific 
campaigns the central station will find that 
direct mail advertising will produce greater 
immediate results per dollar of expenditure 
than any other form of advertising. Mail 
advertising should be so planned as te pro- 
duce inquiries. 

Display windows will be well used: (1) 
because they are excellent advertising—they 
display the goods themselves and demon- 
strate them, and (2) because the central 
station should set the pace in any city for 
good window lighting and display. The 
standard of illumination in a community 
may be raised by a single window, well 
lighted. Good window displays take time 
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in planning and installing, but aside from 
that cost little. Whatever it may cost to 
get motion and light in a window, the money 
is well spent. 

These general mediums are always pro- 
fitably used and fostered. Electrical shows 
in the larger cities have lost some favor by 
continued use, but in most small places they 
are considered an event and well patron- 
ized. No town is too small for such a show. 
Demonstrations in the salesrooms grow ever 
more and more popular. Local fairs are 
always patronized by the central station, 
net only for their advertising, but for their 
good-will value. 

Business men are constantly besieged by 
promoters of scheme advertising. The most 
insidious of all these is the program vender— 
the church, the lodge and other institutions 
look upon the program as a means to get 
money and upon the business man as the 
person to be exploited. Such publications 
are of absolutely no value from an adver- 
tising point—no one reads them with serious 
consideration. If it seems necessary to 
help worthy causes in this way, first be sure 
that the program rights have not been sold 
out to a third party and then charge the 
expense to charity or to policy advertising. 

The only possible exception to this is 
theatre program advertising. The theater 
has its patrons who go in a receptive mood. 
Between the acts they either chat or read 
the programs. For advertising of electric 
automobiles and household cooking and 
heating devices, the theater program is a 
good medium, especially in the larger ‘cities. 

Picture show advertising will be found 
valuable and inexpensive. Street car ad- 
vertising is an excellent medium of pub- 
licity, inasmuch as the circulation will be 
confined entirely to districts coming under 
the central-station lines. 

Billboard advertising is undoubtedly val- 
uable, although how valuable is still much of 
a question. In the larger cities it has at- 
tracted considerable attention. In general, 
however, it is open to objection in that it 
does not permit of educational copy and 
the extension of the use of electricity in its 
many adaptations depends primarily upon 
educational work. Our recommendation 
to the average small central station is, do 
not use the billboards as a general medium. 
Be careful of “eye-deep” advertising. It 
has not the effect of making the people want 
the goods. 

The first requisite in any advertising copy 
is an idea. Copy without a good strong idea 
is * ‘spineless”’; ; it cannot have the “punch” 
which will bring the public to action. Limit 
practically every advertisement to one idea 

No hard and fast rule can be made for 
changing copy. In general, it is well to 
change very often, repeating an advertise- 
ment a few times only. 

The central station should advertise con- 
tinuously because there are always pros- 
pective customers for service. Unlike any 
other business there are no slack seasons for 
the wide-awake central station. The follow- 
ing list shows what to advertise in season: 


January, Policy of the company 
February Uses of electric service 


, Domestic— 
Electric vehicles 
House wiring 
Vacuum cleaners 
Electric irons 
Renewing of lamps 
Household power devices 
Commercial— 
Power applications 
t Window lighting 
Street lighting 


March, : 
April, May 
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Domestic— 
Electric vehicles 
Electric fans 
Electric cooking devices 
Electric irons 
Porch lighting 
Commercial— 
Electric signs 


June, July, 
August 


Domestic— 
Electric lighting 
House wiring 

Commercial 
Store service 
Industrial service 
Electric trucks 
Policy of the company 





September, ~ 
October 


Domestic— 
Electrical Christmas 
presents 
Electrical heating devices 
Commercial— 
Electric delivery trucks 


November 
> 


December | 





From the experience by many member 
companies it is known that the most suc- 
cessful scheme for advertising house wiring 
is based on a special rate or inducement 
offered in the form of an instalment plan. 
The majority of central stations making a 
determined effort to wire old houses offer 
somec oncessions. 

With some inducement offered, the cam- 
paign for house wiring usually consists of 
newspaper advertising, direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising, personal solicitation, window dis- 
plays, store demonstrations, and such other 
miscellaneous activities as may be devised. 
The newspaper advertising usually states 
the special inducement which is limited in 
time in order to produce immediate action. 
The lists for direct-by-mail advertising are 
best obtained from a personal canvass made 
of all the residences in the city. This can- 
vass may be expensive to obtain, but suc- 
cessful central-station operators state that 
it is absolutely essential to the most efficient 
new-business work. 

A comparatively: new idea for indicating 
graphically the prospects for house wiring, 
electric irons, cooking devices, etc., is to ob- 
tain from the city tax department or from 
insurance companies, a large plat of the 
city. On this plat can be indicated every 
residence in the city; each residence can show 
by means of pins or tags of different colors, 
whether it is wired and what electrical de- 
vices it contains. 

Another way to compile a mailing list for 
house wiring is to consult the water and tax 
records, comparing these with the list of 
central-station customers. The tax reports 
will give the owners of the property and the 
water records will usually give the tenant. 
It is very necessary to a well-planned cam- 
paign to have the lists divided into (1) names 
of home owners; (2) names of landlords and 
(3) names of tenants. With the first divi- 
sion every argument for electric service can 
be used; with the second, such arguments as 
increasing the rental and selling value, pleas- 
ing the tenants, decreasing the fire risk and 
the cost of up-keep of decorations; with the 
third, convenience, economy, healthfulness, 
beauty and safety. The direct-by-mail 
advertising should consist of form letters 
with suitable enclosures. Experiments car- 
ried on to determine the relative efficiency 
of typewritten and duplicated letters showed 
almost equal efficiency. Few form letters 
are sent to the home and a good letter is 
almost sure to receive attention. Third- 
class mail addressed to the home gets prac- 
tically the same attention as the same letter 
sealed and sent first class. 

In these form letters one predominating 
idea is enough in each letter. Enclosures 


are used to enforce this idea and “drive it 
home.” The number of mailings in a house- 
wiring campaign'should not be less than four. 
Six mailings are often found more efficient, 
but it is seldom that fewer than four mailings 
will disclose the live prospects. 

Some central stations have carried on 
vigorous advertising campaigns, but have 
neglected personal solicitation. This is, 
of course, not an efficient way to produce 
business. In order to get the most from an 
advertising campaign, every prospect should 
receive a personal call from a solicitor. 

Picture show screens are good mediums 
as house-wiring advertisements. Slides il- 
lustrating the ease of wiring and the con- 
venience of electric service are easily ob- 
tained. Rental signs and advertisements 
carried in the “Wanted” section of the news- 
papers, listing the wired houses that are for 
rent under the caption “Electrically Lighted 
Houses,”’ will create good will among land- 
lords because of the free advertising. Noth- 
ing helps to boost like the display windows. 

Every station thus far interviewed has 
admitted having some houses on its lines 
which were wired but not connected for 
service. The number of such homes where 
figures were available varied from 7 to 13 
per cent of the total number of homes con- 
nected. To reach these homes, a simple 
campaign only*is necessary. A postal card 
tied to a fixture of the vacant house at the 
time the meter is disconnected will make it 
easy for the new tenant to notify the cen- 
tral station to re-connect the meter. These 
cards may be printed forms, ready for the 
signature of the tenant. 

From all reports the best way to make 
people want heating and cooking devices 
is advertising by trial. The plan is too well 


profitable to have 
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known to require description in detail. It 
consists of placing in the home of every 
desirable prospect an electric iron, toaster or 
grill, to be used for a period of time usually 
from two weeks to a month, to be billed at 
the end of that time or to be returned to the 
solicitor. Reports show that from 60 to 75 
per cent of the devices stay “put.” Store 
demonstrations and afternoon teas served 
at club meetings, church fairs and other 
gatherings at which all the cooking is done 
with electric utensils will create much in- 
terest and an active desire. Careful records 
of devices sold will show the prospects to be 
used for other devices and small power 
equipment. Some central stations plan to 
send a representative to call upon each cus- 
tomer at least twice a year. In such cases, 
there is an accurate record kept of all de- 
vices installed, as during each call the rep- 
resentative learns of all the electrical equip- 
ment in the home. 

Probably the most successful vacuum- 
cleaner campaigns are direct-by-mail sup- 
plemented by a quantity of newspaper ad- 
vertising and continuous window demon- 
stration of the cleaners and their operation. 
It is necessary, as a general thing, to get a 
prospect into the store in order to sell a 
vacuum cleaner and to do this it is found 
‘“‘vacuum-cleaner days,” 
sending out invitations broadcast to attend a 
vacuum-cleaner demonstration in the sales- 
room. 

Usually the campaign to induce the store 
keeper and the office manager to use more 
service is based upon lighting, this being the 
entering wedge to secure small power and 
heating business. Many central stations 
make a systematic campaign for commercial 


(Continued on page 184) 
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What We Did In 


| GARDNER, MASS. | 


We Will Do For You. 


We sent one solicitor to the Gardner Electric Light Co., 
and in one year connected up 350 new consumers. Then 150 
more followed—all small homes and stores—all from a !popu- 


The Excess Indicator practically created this business. 


—These 350 prospects were people who would not consider 
electric light until the flat rate and Excess Indicator were 
offered. Now they are satisfied customers—profitable ac- 
counts, mostly paid in advance. 


And all the time, the monthly gain in meter accounts 


You have never been able to sell to hundreds of small 
homes and stores in your town. 


The story of Gardner and other campaigns will show you 
how and why. We have signed statements to prove it. 


EXCESS INDICATOR COMPANY \) 


Westinghouse Bldg. | ~ 


We can get this business for 


- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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to become active in securing mill, factory andfwo 
season is the logical time to approach. the)pla: 
proper illumination will assist in speeding upfhis 
Besides, it is easier for him to revise his lightfing 
artificial illumination is at its minimum. 


NATIONAL QUALIFY 


provide the most efficient illumination under all conditions, fNot 
most pleasant to work by. With National Quality Mazda amp 
amount of light according to the area, without waste. | 

Let our staff of lighting experts co-operate with you. [lhe 
trial illumination problems. For specific information address—Ny | 
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Clayeland 
American Electric Lamp Works, Economical Electric Lamp Works, Packard Lamp Works, 
Central Falls, R. 1. New York City Warren, Ohio 
Banner Electric Works, Elux Miniature Lamp Works, The Peerless Lamp Works, 
Youngstown, Ohio New York City Warren, Ohio 
Brilliant Electric Works, Federal Miniature Lamp Works, Shelby Lamp Works, 
Cleveland, Ohio Chicago, Il. Shelby, Ohio 
Bryan-Marsh Electric Works, The Fostoria Inc. Lamp Works, Standard Electric Works, 
Central Falls, R. I. Fostoria, Ohio Warren, Ohio 
Chicago, Il. General Inc. Lamp Works, The Sterling Electric Lamp Works, 
The Buckeye Electric Works, Cleveland, Ohio Warren, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio Monarch Inc. Lamp Works, Sunbeam Inc. Lamp Works, 
Colonial Electric Works, Chicago, II. Chicago, Ill. 
Warren, Ohio Munder Electric Works, New York City 
The Columbia Inc. Lamp Works, Central Falls, R. I. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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undfworkshop lighting contracts. The summer 
thejplant owner or manager to show him how 
upfhis production when the fall rush sets in. 
ehtfing equipment just now since the demand for 


ALITY MAZDA LAMPS 


ions, Not only this, but they give better light—next to daylight, the 
fazdagamps and Holophane reflectors it is possible to graduate the 


you. hey have at their command almost unlimited data on indus- 
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Cleveland 
SIxTn City 
American Electric Lamp Works, Economical Electric Lamp Works, Packard Lamp Works, 
Central Falls, R. 1. New York City Warren, Ohio 
Banner Electric Works, Elux Miniature Lamp Works, The Peerless Lamp Works, 
Youngstown, Ohio New York City Warren, Ohio 
Brilliant Electric Works Federal Miniature Lamp Works, Shelby Lamp Works, 
Cleveland, Ohio Chicago, Ill. Shelby, Ohio 
Bryan Marsh Electric Works, The Fostoria Inc. Lamp Works, Standard Electric Works, 
Central Falls, R. 1. Fostoria, Ohio Warren, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. General Inc. Lamp Works, The Sterling Electric Lamp Works, 
The Buckeye Electric Works, Cleveland, Ohio Warren, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio Monarch Inc. Lamp Works, Sunbeam Inc. Lamp Works, 
Colonial Electric Works, Chicago, Il. Chicago, Ill. 
Warren, Ohio Munder Electric Works, New York City 
The Columbia Inc. Lamp Works, Central Falls, R. I. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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WHY NOT GET 
the MERCHANTS 


of your city interested in orna- 
mental street lighting? 


Start Something 


either with the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, Board of Trade or Boost- 
ers’ Club or asa straight better- 
lighting - better - business cam- 
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paign. q 
We can send you data that _ New Haven, Conn. 
An installation drawing 


} , , Street Lighting Com- 
will start it, push it, and gez Street Lighting Com- 
it. Write for new catalogue. 
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customer, yourself, to insist upon 








"From 4/25/13" 
THE ~~ GAS & POWER CO., 
OHIO. 
Enclosed is an order for another Flasher. The Flasher you sent 
us before is giving entire satisfaction and we have at last got a 


satisfied consumer thru the use of this." 
Mgr. New Bus. Dept. 
COLoS=- (Caps, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


They SNAP ON and STAY ON 
All of the principal signs are equipped with them 


* BETTS& BETTS ** 
Kangith Slminbedtancse of Padhers, Gestrlt Cledhn sail Bign Aenasntslen teitthe Wel. 
254 W. SSTH STREET, NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 
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(Continued from page 181) 

business, using the newspapers for advertising 
store lighting, office lighting, power for the 
different classes of stores and offices, electiric 
signs, etc. Commercial lists are easily ob- 
tained from directories, and occasional 
letters carefully duplicated or typewritten 
are used to keep the policy and service of the 
company before commercial customers. 
Much of the selling of commercial installa- 
tions must be done by personal solicitation; 
it has proved successful in some cases to send 
a retouched or composite photograph of 
such a merchant’s store properly lighted and 
displaying a burning sign. Such a photo- 
graph will get favorable attention, but is 
too costly for general use. 

House organs in the central-station in- 
dustry have continued to grow from the 
first electrical advertising. There are a 
number of good house organs used co-oper- 
atively by several central stations, and, in 
general, these can be used by the small cen- 
tral station to good advantage. The cost 
of the house organ is not great where it is 
purchased in bulk from the publisher. The 
cost of the circulation depends largely upon 
the method employed. The house organs 
are circulated, some with the monthly bills, 
some from the corner drug stores, others 
from the lighting company offices, and still 
others are mailed under separate cover. 
“The Silk Cord,” published by the Elec- 
trical Development Association, of Boston, 
is new and exceedingly interesting. The 
new publication of the Rae Company, called 
“Electric Service” and “The Electric City 
Magazine,” published in Chicago, have an 
ever-increasing circulation among the small- 
er stations. 

The news and editorial columns of news- 
papers offer perhaps one of the best mediums 
of educating the public to an appreciation of 
electrical service and of fair and square 
dealing upon the part of the central station. 
Too often a corporation is reticent concern- 
ing itself and this very fact causes suspicion. 
The newspaper will generally publish the 
truth if it is able to obtain it, and we con- 
sider it one of the prime duties of an adver- 
tising man in a small central station to know 
the newspaper men about him and to work 
with them and give them news concerning 
his plant. Once this habit is formed the 
newspapers will look to the central station 
for aid and assistance and the central sta- 
tion cannot fail to profit by the publicity. 


Report of Merchandising Committee 


Comorirrer: T. 1. Jones, Chairman; D. R. Bute, 
Ernest Freeman, Frank H. Gate, G. B. Jonnson, 
T. F. Kennepy, F. H. Kiynicut, W. W. Low, 
H. N. McConnest, J. C. McQuisron, J. B. 
Murray, S. L. Nicnorson, Frank B. 

Rag, Jr., C. E. Rospertson, W. E. 
Rosertson, Marnias Turner, 

M. S. Seetman, Jr. Sec. 

In the merchandising of appliances there 
are three main factors: Buying, selling, and 
accounting. 

The initiative for purchase of appliances 
should come from the Sales Department, 
requisitions being issued, as is customary 
with central stations, through the Purchas- 
ing Department. 

In order that all companies shall be placed 
on an even footing in the purchase of appli- 
ances, each manufacturer should sell current- 
consuming devices to central stations on a 
printed form of contract with discounts 
varying according to quantity, no deviation 
to be made from this printed schedule. 

In merchandising appliances the advan- 
tages of an adequately equipped store in a 
central location are obvious. A number of 
central stations with offices away from the 
main retail district or street, have found 
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‘tt advantageous to open electric shops in 
retail centers, where a much larger business 
has been done than in the old office head- 
quarters, and in addition the advertising 
feature is one worthy of consideration. 

Wherever located, it is of advantage to 
have the application desk and cashier’s cage 
established in the rear of the appliance sales- 
room, so that customers in applying for 
service or in paying their bills, may not fail 
to see the display of electrical devices. 


The Cost of Doing Business 


There should be some standard or general 
understanding as to what constitutes cen- 
tral-station costs in doing an appliance busi- 
ness. Your Committee is of the opinion 
that the items which should be included by 
us in the cost. of doing business are as 
follows: 

(1) Administration cost. (Such per- 
centage of the cost of management of the 
entire company as may be properly applied 
to this department.) 

(2) Rental value of space. 

(3) Appliance advertising. This should 
be apportioned on a basis of approximately 
75 per cent of the cost of the appliance ad- 
vertising, the other 25 per cent being pro- 
perly chargeable to general publicity. 

(4) All appliance shop labor, including 
collection expenses. 

(5) Delivery expense. 

(6) Depreciation on stock and fixtures. 

(7) Bad debts. 

What percentage of the cost of appliances 
should be the total cost of doing business? 
Upon this subject your Committee addressed 
inquiries to a number of central stations, 
contractors, supply houses and department 
stores. The answers varied from 15 to 33 1-3 
per cent. 

One large department store states that: 
“In a department store, the actual cost of 
doing business will not deviate very much 
one way or another from 27 per cent.” A 
large electrical supply concern in New York 
gives the cost of doing business to the elec- 
trical jobber or dealer as 20 per cent. An 
electrical concern conducting a general 
supply and contracting business in the same 
city, states: ‘“‘We have computed our over- 
head cost (including such items as rent, 
light, telephone, advertising, postage, sal- 
aries of office and executive staff, etc.) to be 
about 27 per cent on the amount of business 
we have done in the past two or three years. 
This may seem a high rate, but we feel it is 
correct, since we have kept our records very 
carefully.” A responsible and_ successful 
electrical contractor gives his overhead 
charges as 18.2 per cent. 

The average cost of handling the retail 
business of electric jobbing houses, figured 
upon the basis of a large number of replies 
to inquiries, is about 22 per cent of the gross 
sales, figured on a basis of selling price of the 
goods. It would appear, therefore, if the 
central station is to do business on a basis 
which shall encourage the contractor, the 
jobber and other agencies to co-operate in 
the extension of this market, that it should 
figure to make a gross profit of at least 33 1-3 
per cent on retail sales. 


Sales on Installments 

The sale of appliances on the installment 
plan seems to be a growing practice among 
central stations, but there is no standard 
of usage as to an additional charge made for 
the use of the company’s capital. 

Your Committee, having obtained in- 
formation concerning the practices of a great 
many companies, and after having given 
the matter very careful consideration, is of 
the opinion that where goods are sold on 
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Hook Your Current on 
y tothe Audiffren-Singrun 
y Refrigerating Machine 


Other Central Stations have done it—and they have found it a 
paying proposition. Your total current consumption will show a 
healthy increase when you have a number of these machines on your 
circuit, each requiring 4 to 4 H. P. to operate. 

There is a big demand among private homes, hotels, cafes, institutions, 

etc., for a simple, durable, safe, practical refrigerating and ice-making 
4 machine of small capacity. 
The “‘Audiffren-Singrun” is the only machine that fully meets these requirements. 
You will be surprised to learn how easy it is to introduce these machines in 
your territory—and every machine in operation helps to fill the dips in your 


load curve. 


Write today for our descriptive Booklet and Selling Plan. 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING EVERYWHERE 


GC. 0.J.Gude Co..N.Y. 


Originators of Spectacular Electric Sign Advertising, and of the 
“Great White Way,” New York City 
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time, 1 per cent per month may properly be 
added to the original cash price for as many 
months as the payments are deferred. For 
instance, a sale of $100 on ten months’ 
credit would call for a total payment of 
$110. This method is now in use by the 
Edison Electric [luminating Co. of Boston. 


Issuing Appliances on Trial 


The replies of a number of large com- 
panies to inquiries concerning their practices 
in sending out appliances on trial are very 
interesting. 

After careful consideration of all the fac- 
tors that enter into this situation and of the 
information and varying opinions received, 
this Committee recommends that goods 
sent on approval should be largely limited 
to irons, and that if other appliances are 
issued on trial for short periods, they should 
in no case include any types of appliances 
trial use of which is likely to materially de- 
preciate the article or produce unsanitary 
results. 

The “Contractor’s Window” Plan, in use 
by the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of 
Brooklyn, is of interest. This plan was 
described at length in Electrical Merchan- 
dise for February, 1913. 

The company paints upon the windows 
of any contractor who has an adequate store 
in a good location, a translucent sign, read- 
ing: “Edison Light and Power. Appli- 
cations Received.” The company lights 
these windows free of charge on its regular 
advertising lighting schedule, from dusk to 
midnight. This makes the contractor in a 
very real sense an agent or intermediary of 
the company, resulting, in connection with 
other co-operative plans used by this com- 
pany, in greater harmony and more business. 
The company supplies the contractor with 
advertising, if he so desires, and he may ob- 
tain prompt information for his customer 
concerning any complaint or inquiry. The 
Brooklyn company encourages the contrac- 
tor to maintain an adequate appliance sales- 
room, not only by establishing standard 
prices but by aiding him in obtaining and 
displaying appliances to the best advantage. 

In connection with its appliance and fix- 
ture salesroom, which it calls the “House 
Electric,” the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co., of Baltimore, offers the 
use of this “House” without charge and 
with very few restrictions, to charitable 
organizations, for holding fairs and enter- 
tainments. In several cases these have 
lasted for three days in succession. In a 
report to the Committee on this subject 
the Consolidated Company says: “Of 
course, it is only the better class of women 
who apply for this privilege, with the result 
that we have been of assistance to the leading 
society women and women of wealth in the 
community, in their charitable work. In 
“ach case we have received pleasing ex- 
pressions of appreciation from these women, 
and the ‘House Electric’ has become a pop- 
ular topic of conversation in the homes of our 
leading citizens. The direct result of this 
upon our sales cannot be definitely traced.” 

Appliance Sales by “Light” Salesmen- 
The question as to how far the regular light- 
ing and power salesmen of a company may 
be used to advantage for the sale of appli- 
ances is important. In most companies 
the salesmen could be utilized to some extent 
in the sale of appliances, without interfering 
with their regular line of work. 

The Commonwealth Edison Co., of Chi- 
cago, has in operation a system w hereby the 
light and power solicitors are interested in 
the sale of appliances to such extent that 
they send a great many customers to the 











Chicago “Electric Shop,” for which they 
receive small commissions. During October, 
November and December, 1912, 306 orders, 
amounting to $2,646.45, were obtained in 
this way. Each salesman of the company 
is given a loose-leaf pocket booklet which is 
a comprehensive catalogue of the electric 
appliances for sale at the “Electric Shop,” 
giving all required details of use to salesmen 
in disposing of these goods. The salesmen 
are also furnished with a duplex card, the 
upper half being given to the customer by 
the salesman as a card of introduction, the 
lower half forwarded by the salesman to the 
manager of the “Electric Shop.” If sales 
result within 60 days, commission is paid 
to the salesman making the introduction. 
Salesmen are also given merchandise order 
cards for use when orders are taken on cus- 
tomers’ premises. 


Advertising 


Your Committee recommends that in 
advertising literature supplied by manu- 
facturers, if any price be stated it shall be 
the net selling price. 

Sometimes manufacturers apply to the 
central station for lists of customers for 
advertising or sales purposes. Your Com- 
mittee deems it generally inadvisable to 
supply such lists, but considers that within 
reasonable limits any central station should 
be willing to distribute manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising if it meets local needs and con- 
ditions. 

The question as to the advisability of 
distributing advertising with monthly bills 
is one which has of late received considerable 
attention. This is an inexpensive method 
of advertising and your Committee deems 
it advisable, but the practice of loading mail 
with printed matter is deprecated, one piece 
of literature in any enclosure being consid- 
ered sufficient. 

Repairs 

The Committee recommends to manu- 
facturers the providing of adequate facili- 
ties for prompt repairs, it being understood 
that the central stations or other supply 
dealers shall handle light repairs calling for 
no replacements. Regarding replacements, 
close cooperation should exist between the 
local dealer and the manufacturer. 


Delivery 


Wherever the nature and extent of the 
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business will warrant, the central station 
should make its own deliveries and show by 
example its faith in the electric delivery 
wagon. 

Stock Record 


The most convenient form of keeping 
record of stock is either by means of a loose- 
leaf ledger or stock cards. It is believed 
that the cards have a slight advantage over 
the loose-leaf sheets insomuch as they are 
more easily indexed and not so cumbersome. 
The report, then, will deal with the card 
system method. 

A card should be made out for every type 
of article kept in stock by the Appliance 
Bureau or Electric Shop. It should be 
divided into three sections: Material ordered, 
material received, and goods sold or con- 
signed. 

Goods Ordered—This section should cover 
the date, requisition number, order number, 
and quantity. 

Goods Received—This section must record 
the date, quantity, from whom received, the 
unit cost, and the amount of invoice. Under 
this division come all goods received, wheth- 
er from manufacturers or back from con- 
signment. 

Goods Sold or Consigned—In this division 
should be registered date, sales slip number, 
quantity, selling price, total sales, and, if 
the goods are consigned, space should be 
left for date of return or sale. 

It is well to have at the top of this card 
the selling price to the consumer and enough 
room allowed for changes which may be 
made therein. Space should also be left 
for entry of maximum and minimum stock 





3,000 copies “Electric 
Vehicle Number” of 
Electrical Progress now 
can be had at this office 
at greatly reduced price. 
It’s a strong, snappy, suggestive aid 
to your vehicle load. Use it. 
Write 


The Rae Company 


PUBLISHERS 
17 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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limits. This reduces the probability of 
over-or under-stocking. 


Cash and Charge Sales and Consignment 
Deliveries 

Most companies find it of, advantage to 
use sales slips made out in triplicate, such 
as are manufactured by the American Sales 
Book Co. and the Egry Register Co. 

These sales tickets are numbered con- 
secutively and it is thus possible to keep an 
accurate record of each slip used. When 
an appliance is sold, charged or consigned, 
the appliance representative fills out on the 
registering machine details of sale, giving 
name of appliance, selling price to the cus- 
tomer, and information as to whether the 
goods are delivered for cash, or on charge 
or on consignment. 

On the cash and charge sale, the original 
is given to the customer and is either a re- 
ceipt for his money or a bill for the amount 
charged. The duplicate, which is on paper 
of a different color, is sent to the bookkeep- 
ing or billing depariment and entered against 
the customer’s account. If the purchaser 
is not a customer of the company, then the 
charge is entered under miscellaneous sales. 
The triplicate, which is of different color 
from the original and the duplicate, remains 
in the appliance department. From this 
copy entries are made in the daily sales book, 
which is indexed to correspond with the sales 
slip numbers. It has spaces for purchasers’ 
names and addresses and shows the appliance 
sold, the cost price and the selling price. The 
cost price, however, does not appear on the 
original copy which the customer receives on 
his purchase. 

Entries are made on the siock card either 
daily, weekly, or monthly, according to the 
volume of business. 

On consignment deliveries, the original 
sales slip is not given to the consignee but is 
sent immediately to the billing or bookkeep- 
ing department which makes the proper 
entry. The other two copies, duplicate and 
triplicate, remain in the appliance depart- 
ment. The demonstrator takes the dupli- 
cate copy with her on her visit to the con- 
sumer, and on the date the appliance is 
either sold or returned, she makes entry on 
this copy. This goes through the regular 
channel as it would on cash or charge sale, 
that is, the consignment account is credited 
and the material is either charged back to 
stock or against the customer. 














TRANSFORMERS 


Have been leaders since pioneer days 


PACKARD INSULATION 


Including Insulating Cloth, Tapes and Varnishes 
Explains Why They Lead. 


Our circulars give other reasons. 
THE PACKARD ELECTRIC CO., 342 Dana Ave., Warren, Ohio 
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Advertising the Electrical Industry 
By Means of Reading Matter 

A Paper Read Before the Commercial Section 

in Convention at Chicago 
By Joun G. Learnep 

The electrical field is especially rich in 
human interest features of the sort that 
furnish excellent publicity material. On 
this account the industry has always re- 
ceived much valuable publicity which is 
so to speak, purely spontaneous. 

We are safe in assuming that the wonder- 
ful growth of our business is due in no small 
measure to this fact, and that it has been a 
great aid to our own efforts to develop the 
field. It is only the most obvious publicity, 
however, that occurs in this way. There is 
much good material, which could be made 
of great value to us, constantly passed by 
for the lack of proper handling. 


> 








John G. Learned 


An advertisement may be interesting to 
a number of readers, but a reading article 
must be interesting to the greater portion of 
them in the judgment of the editor before 
he will accept it. That is his job; to provide 
interesting material for his readers in keep- 
ing with the particular purpose of his publi- 
cation, whatever that may be. 

His task is not always the easy one, and he 
is ever on the lookout for “live stuff.” If 
you can furnish anything that measures up 
to his standard of interest-value, he wants 
it and is glad to publish it, regardless of any 
incidental benefit which may accrue to you 
as a result. 

He will probably be careful, however, to 
see that you get no direct “free advertising,” 
and your stuff must be of such a nature and 
in such shape that he can use it. It is the 
intelligent handling of such matters that 
constitutes the work of the publicity man. 

A striking illustration of the wealth of 
publicity material in the electrical field and 
of the possibilities of making our stories 
intensely interesting as stories, yet education- 
al and of distinct advertising value, is an 
article entitled ‘““The Power that Serves,”’ 
in the May number of Harper’s Monthly. 
This is a story undoubtedly wriiten because 
its possibilities for brilliant and attractive 
description appealed to the author. Still, 
from the point of the electrical interests of 
the country it has very great value. It 
turns the minds of readers to the electrical 
industry in the way that similar magazine 
articles have toward other industries; as, 
for instance, the articles on steel production, 
on the great textile industries, the manu- 
facture of building material, and others in a 
popular vein descriptive of many operations 
in the industrial world. 

Of like interest and value are the articles 
of Mr. H. Bedford Jones on the great elec- 
trical manufacturing plants, which have 
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been appearing during the past six months 
in a well-known electrical periodical pub- 
lished along non-technical lines. Articles 
of this nature, being both entertaining and 
educational, make a strong appeal. At the 
same time they bring home to the average 
reader the wide scope and wonderful rami- 
fications of the electrical industry, the many 
ways in which it is striving to serve the 
public and the great part it is playing in the 
world’s progress. 

By giving consideration to this matter and 
having some one, whose duty it was to in- 
spire and encourage such articles, direct 
the attention of writers to the fitness of 
certain electrical subjects as the basis for 
strong human interest stories, we could un- 
doubtedly have a great deal more of such 
very high-class matter put before the public. 

Could any central station better expend 
a portion of its advertising appropriation 
than in seeing that matter of the character 
referred to gets very wide currency among 
its patrons and prospective customers? 

In addition to exploiting and circulating 
such articles in newspapers and magazines, 
very much can be done by encouraging en- 
tire books or magazines dealing in a popular 
way with all that is electrically spectacular, 
practical, or in any way attractive to the 
great body of general readers. In various 
fields such magazines started purely for the 
support of an industry have developed into 
wonderful popular periodicals. This avenue 
of publicity should not be lost sight of by 
the electrica! people. 

It is easy to see the benefits to be derived 
by those engaged in furnishing any commo- 
dity through the publication of a well- 
written and set up magazine dealing popu- 
larly with their industry. With such a mag- 
azine for his field in general circulation, it 
is certainly very much to the advantage of 
any operator of a large public utility to co- 
operate with the publishers to the fullest 
extent in securing the greatest possible num- 
ber of readers for the magazine in his vicin- 
ity. And should such co-operation necessi- 
tate some expense, could advertising money 
be spent in any better way? 


Report of Publications Committee 
Committee: Doverias Burnett, . 
Becker. E. A. Epxins, H. K. Monr, F. B. 
Rar. Jn., W. E. Rosertson. and M. S. 
Seecman, Secretary. 

There have been handled up to the end of 
March, 165,930 publications. These publi- 
cations include: “Electric Service in the 
Home,” “Electrical Equipment of the 
Home,” “Industrial Lighting,” and ‘‘Orna- 

mental Street Lighting.” 

In addition, the Committee has actively 
proceeded with the program of preparation 
of new booklets, and has already issued 
“Home Thoughts Electric” and on April 1 
will issue “Store Service,” and “Church 
Lighting.” Preparations have been made 
also for a booklet on “Electricity on the 
Farm.” 

At a meeting of the Publications Com- 
mittee, April 25, the following gentlemen 
were selected to serve on the Committee, in 
connection with the preparation of the 
booklet, “Electricity on the Farm”: E. P. 
Edwards, F. H. Gale, J. C. McQuiston, J. 
C. Parker, C. W. Pen Dell. 

The publications of the Commercial 
Section have also included the original sets 
of the Digest, and the quarterly issues of it 
now current, with binders therefor. 

From August 23, 1912, to April 1, 1913, 
128,272 publications were sent out on 754 
orders, an average of 170 per order. The 
average varies from 1 for binders for the Di- 
gest, 4 for “Ornamental Street Lighting,” 


Chairman; J. F. 
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14 for “Industrial Lighting” to 85 for ‘“Elec- 
trical Equipment of the Home,” and 942 
for “Electric Service in the Home.” The 
orders are in all quantities, the maximum 
number of any issue being 10,000. 

The total number of companies that have 
placed these orders with us is 80, and as at 
the present time there are approximately 
1,300 Class A members, we find that only 
6.1 per cent of our membership have taken 


Douglass Burnett 


~ 


advantage of the publications offered for 
our own use by the Committee. This 
figure of 80 companies excludes the names 
of those companies ordering less than ten 
copies of any one publication, and also ex- 
cludes those purchasing extra sets of the 
Handbook. 

The volume of business handled demon- 
strates that the publication work of the 
Commercial Section is of real value and in- 
terest to the central-station industry, and 
consequently, that it should be continued. 
The great demand for the booklets proves 
that the field is not covered by available 
publications that can be purchased from 
publishers or obtained gratis from manu- 
facturers of appliances. 

The work of the year has been conducted 
on a publishing basis; that is, we have pur- 
chased our publications where we could do 
so most advantageously, and have sold them 
at publisher’s prices. This program has 
afforded a source of revenue whereby the 
Commercial Section work could be con- 
tinued and without which, under the cir- 
cumstances, it would not have been done so 
conveniently. 

In creating a market for our publications 
we have used the inside front cover of the 
N. E. L. A. monthly BULLETIN for our 
advertisements, and we have issued little 
dodgers. We have also reported our work, 
together with the work of other committees, 
under the head of *‘News of the Commercial 
Section” in the BULLETIN, this portion 
being in charge of the Chairman of the 
Publications Committee as Editor. 

The Committee feels so very strongly 
that its work occupies a necessary field that 
it desires to recommend that it be con.inued 
next year, leaving the handling and delivery 
of the stock with N. E. L. A. Headquarters. 
And, in order that the best results may be 
obtained and new life be put into the publi- 
cations, it recommends that, as the work has 
taken considerable time on the part of the 
present members and is an opportunity for 
real service, new members be appointed to 
the Committee throughout for the following 
year. It respectfully suggests the propriety 
of making appointments on the basis of 
working membership, as the work can be 
much more successfully and easily done if 
“ach member is in position to devote to it 
the necessary time for his full share. 
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Sign Transformers 


You 
cannot 
buy 
better 
at any 
price 


No SIGN TRANSFORMER will give you 
better service or more satisfied customers than 


PEERLESS 


THE ENTERPRISE ELECTRIC CO. 
WARREN, OHIO 








GET ALL OF THE 


BUSINESS 
POSSIBLE 


But First Secure Actual Costs 
and Make Sure That 


Each Customer’s 
Charges are Fair 


Each One Bears 
His Proportion 


Such Information Is Easily 
Obtained with 


THE 
PRINTOMETER 


The Real “COST-FINDER.” 

Tells You WHEN and HOW MUCH. 

Tells You the Diversity Factor and the Load 
Factor. 


ASK FOR PARTICULARS 
Minerallac Electric Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
PRINTOMETERS ARE MADE FOR US BY 


Chicago Electric Meter Company 
SPECIALISTS IN MAXIMUM DEMAND DEVICES 
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Salesmen — Central Station Solicitors 


Bright, alert young electrical salesnian 
and saleswoman for commercial depart- 
ment work. 

Good opportunity for experienced dem- 
onstrators who understand electric 
devices, wires, lamps, etc. Write to 


C. D., ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE, 
17 Madison Ave., New York City 
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CAN BE ASSEMBLED ON 
| THE JOB IN FIVE MINUTES: 
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CONTAINS A 
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Sechrist Patent Electroliers 
Easy tosell—attractive. Easy to buy —right price. Easy to get from your jobber 


Sold East of the Mississippi River by 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY SOUTHERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Chicago, Dallas, New Orleans, San Francisco Baltimore, Md. 
PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY STANLEY AND PATTERSON 
Boston New York 
H. C. ROBERTS ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Syracuse, N. Y. Pittsburgh 


Sold West of Mississippi River by 


The Albert Sechrist Manufacturing Company 


Denver 
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At Home 
At the Office 


whos a 


of Business Lf nN 


BENJAMIN 
PLUG CLUSTER 


is a great convenience because it gives you 


This 


two outlets where you have had but one, 
doubling the capacity of your sockets by 
doing the work of two. You may attach 
any other electrical appliance that you wish 
and burn your lamp at the same time It 
requires no extra winng 
you simply screw it into 
the socket. 


For sale by all Electrical 
Dealers 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC 
MFG. COMPANY 
\ 120-128 So. Sangamon St 
Chicago 
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Independent Foundry Company 


Portland, Oregon 























Sterling 
Lamps 


are experience-tested 
Lamps of matchless 
quality and worth. 


From the moment 
you stock the Sterling 
Line, our highly suc- 
cessful cooperative 
plan helps you to 
open up an instant 
and profitable Ster- 
ling market in your 
territory. 

It’s an easy way to 
build profits. Make 
up your mind NOW. 


Sterling Electric Lamp Works 


of 
General Electric Company 


Warren, Ohio 
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Co-operative Publishing 


The distribution of co-operative business-building 
booklets to central station customers and prospective cus- 
tomers, has the endorsement of the 


COMMERCIAL SECTION OF 
iT Nw. 1, m, 


This body, through its Publications Committee, has 
issued five such booklets, of which a total of 162,123 have 
been sold within the year. In competition with these 
Association booklets, 


THE RAE COMPANY 


has issued seven publications within the year, of which a 
total of over 375,000 have been sold. 


The Association publications are of high class—we 
know because members of our Company have written all 
or part of three of the five booklets. Our own booklets, 
however, seem to meet the requirements more satis- 
factorily. 


Ask for samples and compare them. 





THE RAKE COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


Electrical Progress Electrical Merchandise Electric Service 

Each issue on a special A monthly magazine of A popular monthly bul- 

subject for use in central ideas for the man who letin to stimulate the sale 

station advertising. sells current and ap- of current and ap- 
pliances. pliances. 


17 Madison Avenue New York City 


























